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Written for The Progressive Farmer.] 


ALFALFA AGAIN. 





11.—Some Further Inquiries Answered by Mr. Parker. 


Editors:—Some further 
‘nquiries in regard to alfalfa have 
come to me in addition to those an- 
awered in: last week’s Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant. 

Alfalfa in Tide Water Regions. 

\r. A. G. Walton, of Catherine 
Lake, Onslow County, describes his 
soils and wants to know about al- 
He says his 


\essrs. 


falfa sueeeeding there ? 
land is only a few feet above tide 
water. 1 have seen the statement 
that on well drained land alfalfa will 
sueeced when the land is only some 
five or six feet above. water level. If 
that is true, Mr. Walton should suc- 
eced in Onslow. He writes that he 
has both loamy and stiff soils under- 
laid with clay and wishes to know 
which would likely suit alfalfa better. 
As I have previously stated, I have 
had experience only on clay soil. But 
if IT had both, as Mr. Walton has, I 
should try some on each, and in that 
vay determine which suited it best. 
The plant is of sufficient value to 
warrant experimenting with it in any 
and all sections of the State. That 
is the only way we ean definitely 
determine where it will grow success- 
fully. In a conversation recently 
with Prof. Duggar, of the Alabama 
told the 


writer that there were considerable 


Experiment Station, he 


lands in Alabama on which he had 
not sueceeded in making a satisfac- 
tory growth, but a great deal of the 
land in that State grew the plant 
finely, and that the acreage was rar- 
idly increasing each year. 
Disking Alfalfa Land. 
A letter has 


from the 


also been received 
Cottage Farm, 
(:reensboro, N. C., describing a plat 
of land that was put in alfalfa last 
spring, and wishing advice as to fur- 
ther treatment of thesland. This plat 
Was sown with thirty pounds of al- 
falfa seed on April 2d and had 400 
pounds of inoculated soil brought 
from New York applied some weeks 
later. It would have been very much 
better if the soil had been applied 
just before the seed were sown, 
and harrowed in with the seed. Be- 
ing put on later, at a time when it 
was impracticable to harrow the in- 
oculated soil into the land already 
seeded to alfalfa, it is but natural 
that a great deal of the bacteria was 
destroyed from exposure to the sun 


Grove 


which to some extent destroyed the 
efficacy of the inoculated soil. The 
owner of this farm states that he 
has given the plat of land a top 
dressing of manure that has not 
been exposed to the weather and 
wishes to know "if it will now be 
well to work that manure in with 
a dise or tooth harrow. 

I have had no practical experience 
in disking land after it has been set 
in alfalfa, but intend disking some 
three acres next week. I shall do 
this upon the advice of Seeretary F. 
D. Coburn, of the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He says the 
practice is very beneficial, causing 
the alfalfa to stool and make strong- 
er plants than where they have not 
been disked. This is illustrated by 
the picture herewith which Mr. 
Coburn has lent The Progressive 
Farmer. He advises setting the discs 
nearly straight and weighting the 
harrow so it will cut some two inches 
into the soil, and dise the land thor- 
oughly both ways. He further says 
that some practice disking the land 
after each cutting of alfalfa. How- 
ever, I shall compromise on one disk- 
ing, early in the spring, just as the 
alfalfa begins to grow. If I owned 
Cottage Grove Farm I should pur- 
sue the same course. 

The plant sent for examination 
had ten branches, which is evidence 
of vigor and good growth. The 
alfalfa will doubtless be very much 
‘better this year than it was last 
year. I shall be glad to hear fur- 
ther from Cottage Grove Farm as to 
their experience with alfalfa. - 

Alfalfa Does Not Overrun Land. 


O. W. W., of Branchville, S. C., 
writes that he has a small plat in 
alfalfa and wants to know if there 
is any danger of stock scattering it 
from one field to another. There is 
no danger whatever of getting it 
seatered in that way. He will need 
to cut it as soon as bloom begins 
to appear, so there will be no seed 
in the hay to get scattered. 

I am glad to see this tendency of 
our farmers to investigate and ex- 
periment with new crops. It shows 
that we are trying to get out of the 
old ruts, and also that we are not 
wedded to cotton. : 

: Concluding Observation. 


Prof. Kilgore, of our own Experi- 
ment Station, told me last week that 
alfalfa was a success at the Experi- 
mental Farm in Edgecombe County. 
At first it was feared crab grass 
would overrun it, but at last the al- 
falfa seems to have asserted its su- 
periority over the crab grass and 
seems to have taken possession of 
the.land. I also saw a letter in the 





Southern Planter where some gen- 


tleman in Sampson County is suc- 
ceeding admirably with it. 

I mention these experiments ix 
growing it from the Eastern coun- 
ties because there seems to be an 
idea that it will be more difficult 
to succeed with it there than in the 
clay setcions of the State. 

It is the purpose of the writer to 


Seed can be procured in any quant- 
ity, and I can procure bacteria at $2 
for enough to inoculate an acre. For 
the convenience of many who are 
wanting to try just a small plat for 
experimental purposes, I am arrang- 
ing to get inoculating material and 
treat seed and send out in that way. 
Alfalfa seed, nitro-culture, inocu- 
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Height of plant, thirty-six inches. 
ting crown. Taken May 28. 
lege.) 





Alfalfa plant on upland, four years old; seventy stalks from one root. 
Shows effect of disk-harrow in split- 
(Cut loaned by Kansas Agricultural Col- 





continue his investigations in regard 
to alfalfa, and will assist any one in- 
terested in any way he can. I am 
having inquiries for small quantities 
of seed, and for small quantities of 
bacteria. Some persons have gotten 
the impression that I am sending out 
free samples of each. In this con- 
nection I wish to emphasize the fact 
that I do not send out any samples at 








all. 


lated seed, inoculated soil, are all 
offered in the advertising columns 
of The Progressive Farmer. 

Any one contemplating planting 
alfalfa this spring should ‘lose no 
time in preparing their land so as to 
have it ready when the time to sow 
arrives, which will be about the time 
of early corn planting. 

T. B. PARKER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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SELECTING A SPRAYING APPARATUS. 





Being No. XXII. of Entomologist Sherman’s ‘‘Talks on Insect Pests.’’ 


Messrs. Editors:—There is no one 
spray pump that is better than all 
others. There are a number of manu- 
facturers who offer first-class pumps, 
and of course, each has his own rea- 
sons for claiming that his is the best. 
Hence, we cannot tell you whether 
you should buy an apparatus made 
by Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, for both 


may be entirely honest and the appa- |. 


ratus of one may be as good as that 
of the other. But in this article we 
_ purpose to give you information 
which will enable you to decide what 
kind of pump you want, i. e., wheth- 
er a bucket, compressed air, knapsack, 
barrel or field sprayer. Having 
reached a conclusion as to which of 
these kinds you want, you can then 
make your own selection after exam- 
ining the catalogues of the various 
manufacturers. With the discussion 
of each kind of pump, we will indi- 
cate the particular makes which we 
have used, or which we have every 
reason to believe is entirely satisfac- 
. tory. Of course, it must be under- 
stood that we have not tested all of 
the different kinds. Here is a list of 
some of the manufacturers of spray- 
ing apparatus: 
Wm. Stahl, Box 22K, Quincy, IIl. 
. Gould’s Manufacturing Co., Sene- 
ea Falls, N. Y. 
J. F. Gaylord, Catskill, N. Y. 
Field Force Co., 229 11th St., EI- 
mira, N. Y. 
Deming Co., Salem, Ohio (this firm 
is represented by Sydnor Pump & 
Well Co., Richmond, Va.) 
Morell & Morley, Benton Harbor, 
- Mich. 
Spramotor Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. C. Brown Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
H. B, Rusler, Johnstown, Ohio. 
Any of these firms will send you 
catalogues and price lists on applica- 
tion. Be sure to ask for their infor- 
mation regarding spraying apparat- 
us, as many of them deal in all sorts 
of other pump apparatus besides. 


Bucket Pumps. 


These are the most simple and 
cheapest of the serviceable spray 
pumps. They are so made that they 
ean be placed in a bucket with the 
mixture and the whole carried about 
from place to place and set down 
wherever it is desired to use them. 
There is a_ foot-rest outside the 
bucket by which the pump can be 
held steady by the operator. Bucket 
pumps are good for limited use as 
for experimental purposes, or for use 
on a few trees or vines. Their prin- 
cipal disadvantage lies in the fact 
that they are carried about by hand 
», and have to be set down at each sepa- 
rate place where there is work to be 
done. Also the bucket pump will 
only hold two or three gallons of the 
‘mixture at the most. For the man 
with a small orchard, or for the man 
who cannot spend much for a pump, 
these are the most useful. 


In our experience we have had good 


Pump,” made by the Deming Com- 
pany, and sold by the Sydnor Pump 
& Well Co., Richmond, Va. We have 





Fig. 1—Bucket Pump. “For the 
man with a small orchard, or who 
must buy a cheap pump, this is most 
useful.” 





also used a No. 144 “Comet Pump,” 
with Gemal nozzle, made and sold 
by H. B. Rusler, Johnstown, Ohio. 
We believe that Mr. Rusler makes 
the cheapest serviceable bucket pump 
which we know. The various types 
of bucket pumps may be purchased 
at from $2 to $7. In ordering, you 
should ask for not less than eight 
feet of extra hose and conections, so 
that you will be able to reach to the 
tops of fruit trees. 
Compressed Air Sprayers. 

These are so made that the pump 
fits into an air-tight can which is 
partly filled with the spraying mix- 
ture. By pumping the air in the tank 
placed under the pressure it forces 
the spray out automatically for sev- 


ever, they do not throw so strong, 
fine and steady a spray as those that 
are worked by hand. 
We have used the Compressed Air 
Sprayer made by the Rochester Spray 
Pump Co., fitted with their extension 
rod and “kant-klog” nozzel, which 
does fairly good work. The E. C. 
Brown Co., of Rochester, N. Y., also 
offers a pump of this sort. Com- 
pressed air sprayers-usually cost from 
$4 to $7. 
Knapsack Pumps. 
We believe these to be the most de- 
sirable for general garden use, for 
spraying such low-growing plants as 
potatoes, tomatoes, beans, melons and 
other truck crops, as well as grapes 
Orchards trees may be treated with 
them, but it is rather difficult to 
reach ‘upward as is necessary in 
spraying up in high trees with the 
weight of machinery and _ spraying 
material on the back. With these 
pumps the entire apparatus is fitted 
to be ‘carried on the back, the straps 
passing over the shoulders and under 
the arms, the pump handle hanging 
down in front of the operator. For 
the reason above-given, they are not 
suitable for spraying large orchards 








; THE DEMING co 
SALEM’ 


Fig. 3.—Knapsack Pump. “Most 
desirable for general garden use, 





eral minutes. In our experience, how- | 


truck crops and grapes.” 





unless the trees are low and more 
than one pump is to be used at a 
time. 
another handle, so as to be used in 
the same way as the bucket pumps. 


They may also be fitted with 


We have found the “Success Knap- 


will enable you to more readj}: Mi: 
the underside of the leaves. Cons 
plete knapsack spraying ow;;\:. will 
cost from $10 to $20. 


Barrel Pumps. 


These are of course lars.) . 
stronger than the other kinds ,¢ 
pumps thus far described. Toy iyo, 
be purchased either with tl], barre} 
or without, and may be fitted! cithey 
into the end or side of the barrel, 
With these it is necessary to Joi] the 
whole apparatus into a wagvi op 
eart, which is driven through jh, 
field where the spraying is to be done. 


ey 











Fig. 4—Barrel Pump. “Especial|; 
desirable on treating very lary: 
chards.” 





Barrel pumps may be fited with 
two leads of hose, so that while one 
man drives the cart and works the 
pumps, two other men are busy man- 
aging the hose and nozzle. The bar- 
rell apparatus is especially desiralle 
in treating very large’ orcharis, so 
that by driving down the midal.: \e- 
tween two rows at least one side of 
the row on each side can be treated, 
In ordering the barrel pumy, it is 
well to get at least twenty fect of 
extra hose for each of the two leads 
(forty feet in all). With the barrel 
pumps it is also especially desiralle 
to purchase extension rods as is mie- 
tioned further on in this article. 
These will enable you to treat tall 
fruit trees to much better advantagv. 
Prices of the barrel apparatus wil! 
vary greatly, depending | upon the 
length of extra hose, whether pur- 
chased with or without the barrd, 
ete. Prices will run anywhere from 
$10 to $30 for complete outfit. The 
“Pomona” pump, made and gold by 
Goulds Manufacturing Company, is 
a good one. 

Field Sprayers. 
These are fitted with barrel or tank 
and several nozzles attached at tlie 
hind end of the wagon or carts, <0 
that several rows of potatoes, straw- 
berries, or other similar crops may 
be sprayed at once. Some are muaile 
with interchangeable parts so_ that 





Tuesday, N 





success in using the “Success Bucket 


Fig. 2.—Compressed Air Sprayer. 


sack Sprayer,” made by the Deming 
Co., to be very satisfactory. In pur- 
chasing a knapsack apparatus, it will 
be well to state that you wish at least 
eight feet of extra hose and and con- 
nections, which will enable you to 
spray fruit trees if you desire. It 
is also well to get a bent-neck attach- 
ment for under-spraying, and to 
specify that you wish a Vermorel 
nozzle. The bent-neck attachment 


Fig. 5.—Field Pump. “Especially 
recommended for the large potai 
and strawberry growers.” 





a long hose can be attached and tlic 
pump worked by hand, thus making 2 
good orchard sprayer. 

' The field sprayers are often gear! 
so as to work automatically, tie 





turning of the wheels working the 
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jump. Field pumps are especially 
ommended for the larger potato 
ipawberry growers of the East- 
orn part of this State. The Watson 
eonr-Row Potato Sprayer, which is 
er in the illustration, may be 
-—_* of Mr. Perey L. Banks, Nor- 
folk. Ya. or from the Field Force 
Pump Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

ose, Nozzles, Agitators, Extension,Rods,! 

. Ete. 

[[ose.—The hose through which the 
-pyaving material is conducted will 
wt sy wear out in time, and should 
|. replaced with new when needed. 
Order the hose from the same place 
here you purchased the pump, state 
kind of pump you have, and length 
of hose desired. You may be able to 
purchase suitable hose from some 
Jealer. As a rule, only about four 
toet of hose is furnished with a 
pump, but for almost all purposes 
more is needed and should be order- 
ed with the pump. 

Nozzeles.—The nozzle fits on the 
end of the hose and regulates the 
fneness of the pray that is thrown. 
Some dealers make nozzles of their 
own pattern. but in general,there are 
two types that are in favor. These 
are the Vermorel and the Rordeaux 
nozzles. The Vermorel throws a cone- 
shaped spray, while with the Bor- 
deaux nozzle we get a flat or fan- 
Both of these types 


+}? 
ati . 


shaped spray. 


are good, and a grower can take his 
choice. but it will do no harm to have 
a nozzle of each kind. Personaily, 
we much prefer the Vermorel nozzle. 

Avitators. — Spraying mixtures 


must be kept stirred or the ingredi- 
ents are likely to separate. Some 
pumps are furnished with devices 
which automatically stir the mixture. 
This is a very important matter 
which must not be lost sight of. If 
your pump is not furnished with 
such an agitator, it will take con- 
siderable more work to keep the mix- 
ture stirred. 

Kerosene Pumps.—The mixture of 
kerosene and water is used for com- 
batting many inseets. Oil and water 
do not mix readily, and some dealers 
have offered pumps so constructed 
as to make a fine mechanical mix- 


ture of the oil and water. While 
these pumps do away with the neces- 
sity of mixing the mixture by hand, 
vet they are not entirely reliable. 


and hence we recommend that they 
The orcharaist 
can make up his own emulsion by 
hand We send full 
directions to any one upon request. 

Extension Rods.—If your. nozzle 
is fastened direetly to the end of the 
hose, you will have to tie it to a pole 
in order to raise it up to the tors of 
A very great aid in the 
spraying of fruit trees is to have an 
extension rod. These may be pur- 
chased of dealers in spraying appa- 
ratus, or sometimes may be had from 
tlunbers or hardware dealers. The 
rod is hollow and must, of course, be 
of a size to fit readily and tightly 
to the hose. For spraying fruit trees 
it should be from eight to twelve 
lect long. The nozzle is then fasten- 
ed to one end of the rod and the 
other end ig attached to the hose. If 
you get a long extension rod it will 


when needed. 


your trees, 


not be necessary to have sg much 
extra hose. 
Any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer who desires to have this in- 
formation in printed form, can-se- 
cure a circular dealing with this 
subject upon application. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist, Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, N. C. ° 





Chufas for Hogs: Preparation, Cultiva- 
tion, and Harvesting. 


Messrs. Editors :—As you have ask 
ed me to write you my experience 0 
growing chufas, I will proceed, di- 
vidir~ my statement into three farts, 
covering preparation, cultivation and 
final results. 

I.—Preparation. 

In the fall or early spring take an 
axe and cut the trees, letting lay on 
the land until the first or the middle 
of April. Then burn and clean off 
the brush and the largest trash. I 
prefer land that has lain out andj 
grown up in broom-sedge; if you 
haven’t the land of this kind, you 
may clear the larger growth. Being 
cleared in this way prevents grass 
from coming up. 


II.—Cultivation. 


After preparing the land as I havc 
state, take a B. D. or colter with 
small~hoe, and break the land thor- 
oughly. Then let the land lay until 
just before planting; then repeat the 


same process as before. Furrow 


your land lightly about 2% 
apart. 


feet 
Put about 100 pounds acid 


per acre, strewing your acid on one 
side of the furrow, and dropping the 
chufas on the other side, about one 
foot apart. Ridge with small wing 
of B. D. lightly, planting about 15th 
or 20th of May. 

About two weeks before time to 
plant, put the chufas in a sack plac- 
ing them in a tub or some vessel and 
cover with water and soak until you 
plant. When the plants begin to 
come up take a drag-log and drag off 
the ridges. Take -cultivator with 
small hoes and cultivate and work 
nicely. In about two or three weeks 
take B. D. with medium wing, and 
run one furrow on each side of the 
row, bursting the middles with Stone 
Wall or sweep, just which is prefer- 
able, and leave them to mature. 
III.—Final Results. 


About the first of October the 
chufas have reached maturity; then 
fence off in small lots so hogs will 
not turn them all up at once. Be 
sure and have your hogs of large 
size, as chufas are not much to pro- 
duce bone and muscle, but cannot 
be excelled in the production of fat. 
On about 2% acres I fattened 1,000 
pounds of pork, and have nine pork- 
ers yet which will make 1,000 pounds 
or more before April. 

Also the tops make good hay when 
saved at the proper time. You may 
cut the tops with a mowing blade, 
and house as other hay. I find that 
chufas are a great deal easier culti- 
vated than peanuts, and much more 


productive. 


M. F. BATCHELOR. 
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to the Dairy Farmer. 
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dress of nearest local agent. 


As the Sun is to the Day and the Rain to the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


600,000 users bear witness to 
If you have cream to separate BUY one at 
It will prove the biggest money-maker on 


Send today for new catalogue and name and ad- 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 
€218 Fiisert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

. & & tf Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
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74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


$28 Youvitte Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 York STREET, 
TORONTO. 
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Skim Milk and Its Substitutes for 
Calves. 


The Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion has just issue Belletin No. 87. 
The first part of the bulletin gives 
the results of an experiment in rear- 
ing calves on hand separator skim- 
milk and butter-fat substitutes. The 
foods used to replace the butter-fat 
were linseed-meal, corn-germ  oil- 
meal and corn-oil. 

Eight calves formed a group, and 
each of the three groups was fed 
on a ration similar to the rations of 
the other groups except in the but- 
ter-fat substitute. 

The ealves were fed for six months 
and records kept of grain in weight, 
amount of food given, and cost of 
ration. 

The following table will 


briefly the results of the test: 


Linseed- Corn-germ Corn- 
meal oil-meal oil 


show 


Average gain in | 
weight during 
229 237.37 294.12 


test 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
Average cost 
per pound of 
Ne $0.046 $0.047 $0.059 


‘The conclusions of the experiment 
were as follows: 

Linseed-meal is not only an excel- 
lent food for replacing butter fat in 
skim-milk for calf feeding, but also 
an economical food in comparison 
with others. COorn-germ  oil-meal 
gave about as good results as linseed- 
meal, and may be recommended as a 
ealf food. ‘ 
Corn-oil in this test proved too ex- 
pensive and required too much work 
for profitable calf rearing. A 2 per 
cent oil mixture proved rather laxa- 
tive for obtaining the best results. 





Wake Co., N. C. 








} 


The calves - fed linseed-meal and 
corn-germ oil-meal were in good con- 
dition at the end of the test and most 













































of them were weaned. 





Ring Worm in Cows. 


Messrs. Editors: I want some in- 


formation from you, but I expectyyou. ~= 


will laugh when you hear it. I want 
you to tell me what is the matter. 
with my cows. I think they have the 
skin disease. It is a hard, white, 
caky substance forming on _ the 
neck, One was taken; then several. 


W. 8S. COGGIN. 





From the brief description given 
it appears these cows are suffering 
from ring-worm. I ean ascertain 
this definitely if your correspondent 
will scrape the diseased surfaces and 
send the seurfy scrapings to me. 

This trouble is more common’ in 
young animals, but it also occurs 
in older ones. It is due to the at- 
tack of a living organism—fungus— 
and is accordingly communicable 
rom one animal to another. 

It is most easily cured after the 
cattle have gone on pasture. If an 
attempt be made to treat it while 
the animals are being stabled, a 
thorough disinfection of the stables 


will be necessary. The affected 
parts should be washed thoroughly 
with warm water and tar soap, so 
as to remove all the dry scurf or 
seales possible. To aid in. this, the 
surfaces may be scraped, then apply 
tincture of iodine once a day, for 
several days, or thoroughly saturate 
with a mixture of one part of zeno- 
leum to ten parts of water every day 


for two weeks. 
TAIT BUTLER. 
North Carolina Department of Agri-. 
culture, Raleigh. ae ae 
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CORN GROWING TALKS. 





III.—Vitality of Seed, Shape of Ear and Kernel, Etc. 


BY C. B. WILLIAMS AND B. W. KILGORE, OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


As vitality of seed, shape of ears 
and kernels, proportion of grain to 
cob, ete., conduce to large yields, 
they will be discussed next in a brief 
way. yes 
Vitality of Seed. 

As a gencral rule the larger seed, 
not only of corn|but all crops, the 
higher the percentage germination 
and hence the better the stand, and a 
poor stand is often one of the potent 
causes for small yields per acre. If 
possible (and it is possible this time 
of the year when farmers cannot do 
much else) the seed corn should be 
gotten together and its germination 
tested. This can be done, after 
“nubbing” the corn, by taking three 
or four grains from different por- 
tions of each ear and placing them 
in moist sand in a plate, box or some 
other receptacle in a warm place. 
The seed from each ear should be 
marked in some way to correspond 
with the ear from which it was taken 
and should be moist all the time, but 
not soaking wet. All the seed corn 
could be tested in this way and all 
those ears that showed a germination 
less than ninety per cent should be 
discarded. If the farmer cannot do 
this work then he can interest his 
boys in it and let them do it. They 
will in all probability take great in- 
terest in this work which can be 
done at night. It is considered more 
important to test seed corn in the 
western half of the State than in 
the eastern, as replants of corn in 
the west seldom produce very much 
other than a stalk, while in the east 
this does not hold true as a general 





thing. 
Ears. ~ 


The ears should be of cylindrical 
form, and earry their kernels in par- 
allel rows throughout their length 
without change in shape or diminu- 
tiom in size. White corn should pos- 
sess white cobs and yellow corn red 
cobs. 

The length of the ears should be 
about one and one-third that of the 
circumference, one-third 
the way from the butts to tips. The 
butts and tips of the ears should be 


measured 


well filled and the number of rows 
of kernels should be large, while the 
distanee between the rows should be 
small. 

Kernels. 

The kernels should be of a deep 
wedge-shaped form as this is. the 
shape that fills most compactly and 
deeply the total space on the cob. 
The kernels should have a_ good 
sized germ as this indicates strong 
vitality and higher feeding value, 
especially for fattening purposes. If 
the grains are of the proper shape 
the percentage of grain to cob should 
range from eighty-five to ninety per 


cent. 
Relation of Characters of Corn. 


One of the purposes of our detail- 
ed study of varieties of corn has 
been to ascertain what characters of 

- this cereal, being mutually helpful 





and hence conducive to higher yields 


may be expected to be found com- 
bined in the same plant or group 
(varieties) of plants and* what ones, 
being generally antagonistic to each 
other, seldom or never occur in the 
same plant or group of plants. This 
knowledge is of the most essential 
importance in the development and 
improvement of corn and all other 
agricultural crops. For if one is 
familiar with these fundamental 
facts he will be better enabled to 
originate, improve and select varie- 
ties best suited to his local eondi- 
tions and purposes in the least period 
of time and with a minimum of dis- 
appointments. As an average of the 
results of the past two years’ work, 
supplemented by field observations, 
the tentative general influences that 
follow are made with reference to 
the varieties of corn studied when 
grown under conditions as represent- 
ed by the Edgecombe and Statesville 
farms. 
Opposing Characters, 

(1) Earliness in maturity, other 
things being equal, does not gener- 
ally tend to large yields of grain and 
stover. (2) Large eared varieties 
usually have a relatively low percen- 
tage of grain to cob and are as u 
rule less productive of shelled corn 
per acre, when grown under our con- 
ditions. (3) Ears with very small 
cobs have poorly shaped kernels as a 
rule and give a small amount of 
shelled corn per ear and vice versa. 
(4) Kernels of low vitality do not 
tend to the growth of plants of max: 
imum yields. 

Associated Characters, 

(1) Earliness, other things being 
equal, usually tends to high percen- 
tage of ear to stover and vice versa, 
although this ratio is more or less 
modified by season, soil, fertiliza- 
tion, breeding and selection. (2) 
Varieties, producing two ears per 
stalk, are generally more productive 
of shelled corn per acre than those 
bearing only one ear per stalk, al- 
though it may be a large one. (3) 
Medium maturing varieties. in our 
experiments, have been the ones, 
generally, to give the largest yields 
per acre of shelled corn. (4) Small 
kernels usually possess low vitality 
and those kernels with small grains 
contain a small percentage of oil and 
reduced feeding value, especially for 
fattening (5) Varieties 
with good root and leaf development 
are usually the most resistant ones 
to drought, and insect and disease 
ravages. 


animals. 





Dog Tax for Libraries. 


Information has been received in 
the office of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction from 
Edgecombe County to the effect that 
rural school libraries have been es- 
tablished in every negro public 
School in that county by the use for 
this purpose of the receipts from a 
dog tax that was levied to aprly to 
that county only. 

There had prior to this time been 
libraries provided for every white 
school in the county.—Raleigh Post. 








PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


eo ee 


VI.—Some Inquiring Readers 
Answered. 


Messrs.:Editors: I have been 
flooded with letters the past two 
weeks relating to poultry matters, 
and while most of them have been 


answered by letter, and in my last 
two articles, there are just a few 
more which will be answered in this 
letter. But before doing so I want 
to say to all those who are interested 
in poultry culture, either for pleas- 
ure or profit, not to hesitate to write 
me for any information they may de- 
sire. I will always be glad to en- 
lighten them to the best of my abil- 


ity. 
I 


R. J. P., Stanly Co., N. C., writes 
to know what is the trouble with 
fowls when they become lame, from 
no apparent cause. 

Answer: Generally the trouble is 
rheumatism, caused by exposure and 
dampness, and especially when these 
conditions prevail in addition to 
filthy houses, and bad _ ventilation. 
Remove the cause, and give table- 


spoonful of epsom salts in drinking 


water to each twenty-five hens, and 
apply some good liniment to affected 
part. Carbolated vaseline will do 


very well. 


II. 


T. M. C., Cumberland Co., N. C.: 
“What shall I do with a broody hen 
to prevent her from setting and 
start her to laying again as soon as 
possible? She is a fine Barred Rock 
hen.” 

Answer: Place her in a small slat- 
ted coop with a male-bird of her own 
breed, let bottom of coop be slatted 
as well as sides and top; raise the 
coop six or eight inches off the 
ground; feed her liberally, and in 
two days the broody spell will be 
over. Do you eatch idea for slatted 
bottom to eoop? As the Irishman 
would say, she tries to set standing, 
her feet going through the cracks— 
very uncomfortable but quick and 
effective. 

III. 

G. E. W., Vance Co., N. C.: “What 
‘auses diarrhoea in young chickens 
three and four weeks old?” 

Answer: A fatal diarrhoea may be 
caused by different things—lice per- 
haps for a majority of cases. Some 
of the other causes are the feeding 
of pepper and condiments, condition 
powders and other improper foods, 
wet, raw and sloppy food, and 
mashes: lack of grit; confinement in 
close quarters without proper ventil- 
ation. The remedy is first to find the 
eause if possible and remove it. 
Move chicks to dry comfortable 
quarters, feed for a few days boiled 
rice with ground cinnamon sprinkled 
over it. Give lime water to dring 
for a day or two, then put teaspoon- 
ful tinct. iron in drinking water; 
also feed dry bran and boiled milk. 
Don’t over feed. , 

Fv. 

Would advise all those who are 
interested, to hatch all the chickens 
possible during this month and next, 
for it is the early spring-hateched 
pullets on which you will have to de- 
pend for your next winter’s supply cf 
eggs. A May or June hatched pullet 
very rarely lays before February or 
March. It is worth looking into. 
Keep none but the strongest and 
most vigorous looking pullets. Sep- 
arate them from the young males 
when three months old and push 
them along to maturity, and they 
will commence laying in October or 
November, and keep it up until the 
older hens commence laying abou 
February 1st, if properly housed and 


fed. 
UNCLE Jo. 
Box 46, R. D. No. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 

RALEIGH, March |g 
Prices to-da cana A = 
Prices this date last year................. ‘rn 


Receipts to date -see] 1.648 bales 
Receipts same period last year..... 13.547 bales 











CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 18, 1905, 


























CHICKENH—SPFIN| ...cceree..0000e itleiiidsinean 20 
Eggs eovcee POO e ore eesenss 13 ‘) 14 
Ducks a seeeeeereessercesesens QD 
Hens—per HOA ......ccrccrresssssesssesereseeces, 25 @R 
Corn . Pe eeeereecescereesesares 0@% 
Oats—feed seveeessesererss 46@ 4g 
Oats eaceessbevoecsscccecesce - 54 @5 
Cotton Seed....... Wamadsetescusliesssssiéss ot 
ong re eeeeee PCCCOC OSE De OeEEe ° $1.00 
PE BG eccccccccccesescccccescccccsccccccees 18 
HidesS—Ary Sallt............cecccsssssccsessersssereees li 
Hides—green, 26 and up..... woe 9 

= Be 18 to Milicssne Pe eeseee 1% 
Ca sk ns, 5 to i cidicsak POC COO oesees 70 
Calf SKINS, UNAET B.....0.0..ccerreeesssssseeseeees 40@ 
Sheep skins, full wool. re 60 @ 80 
Lamb EMMI dis caatdidnsadscashudadetdctecesccessescecsss 20 @ %5 
Goat skins ae pcaesenseseavessda 15 @ 20 








BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 1S, 1965, 


Flour—winter patents ..............0004. 5.60 @ $5.75 
od Spring patents................... 5.95 @ 6.2 
Wheat eeeeeesecoese SRUNAARAANsldbbaNe ube e086 tacéveseseesecccce 1.16 
Wheat, Southern .........ccccesereeeeeel.00@ 1,13 
Corn, Southern White.................0. 50 @ de 
Oats, No. 2 white ................ faiendianinnassen 87 
Rye, No. 2......... ca iniaiiehnenstendenetercecceces 83 @ 87 
Butter, fancy imitation ....................... 29 @ 3 
Butter, fancy creamery .........ceeee SIGH 
Butter, store packed..............00 ielahabnenienes 20 @ 2 
Eggs fresh.............- susadedusabseviseveedecvesssvess 24 
NRMNMNNES TEE TEE ciocclcsassncsecsceviccosesdoseesosesccesss 12@ 124 
Sugar, coarse granulated ................000 $6.15 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., March 18, 1905, 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED !TOBACCO—NEW. 


ee ARR racacsisnscace: ccabecnsdensecsececess $ 1.50 to § 8.50 
PREM ce ccarcsxcsrasesssaiseccereasase eesezceceedil - 8.50 to 6.00 
Short to medium leaf................. 6.00 te 9.0 
RIOTS AOR cisacsrsissssccestsence paceceaieassube 1000 to 18.50 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
Lugs eeeceeeeeeeeese Se eosoces: eeeeee SOCCER CCC EEE EEE $ 4.50 to $ 5.50 
Short leaf......... dabiebenvactsotscscccse GUOtO 7.50 
Medium leaf................. nidecdveconene’ 7.00 to 8.00 
PAE a MEER sca ihadaudeniseeneddes 6edeeseseve 8.00 to 12.0 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 14,00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—Common eeeeeeeece ‘igi 7.00 to g 9.00 
Medium ......... ducemisekstddgudiseneiess 9.50 to 1150 
PUREE cies cagcvetasse: < aseee siivattineease 12.00 to 13.0 
Cutters—COM MON ....cccecccccereeeee 11.00 to 13.00 
FR UINLIED ccccscpadeskessccesececcescs ateacts 12.00 to 15.00 
EO civcinckccns Gatasawadsvascshesnsaserssseaka 16.00 to 20.00 
Uy OY SaaS siaucskuekedeienees secevee 20.00 tO 22.50 
Fillers—Common...........00 sateen C000 tO 80 
PURER oo se ca nccacucdcesedeucenpedetees 9.00 to 10.0 
Good eeeece SCHEER SCO SEREEEEEE Oe Seereteerces 10.50 to 11.50 
Lg) Se eimsiacdaseue bsisanseoncsesy 12.00 to 14,00 
ee ER re Os 14.00 to 18.00 
PURINE i coca cuceiascvcdensekecsans vicees 18.00 to 25.0 
Good eeeee Seeececeseesesesesees SCC EOER enc we 27.00 to $5.0 
Ji eee Sctacvesvavaxdcnasercats UE 60: 40.00 
OG seicsscecabsasucctesases se saies eoeee 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
Primingg............ hea gsieatanciseng asides $ 1.50 to $ 3.50 
Lugs common to good.............. 4.00 to 5.0 
Lugs oo to prime ...... bweyeastesss 5.00 10 ~=—7.00 
Short MMT. dan pucthakabstentéercaresesncetecs 7.50 to 19.00 
Long leaf....... Wa Cideadindccescs sessecsesisece. 20:00 to 12.0 
UREN cs csneissicdescnnassecescces ccoscvee 12,00 to 365.00 


NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 


NORFOLK, March 18, 1905.) 





Fresh country eggs per doz.._--- 14 to 1é6c 
Dressed poultry, drawn, per lb.. 14 to léc. 
Old hens (live) large and fat _-.. 40 to ie. 
B, E. peas, per bag of 2 bu.______- $3.50 to $355 
Black peas, per bag of 2 bu._____- $3.00 to $3.20 
Apples, per bbl... ............ $2.25 to 33.0! 
Rutabaga ~—e per bag - 2. 76 to $1.25 
Teranins, per POL................. $1.00 to $1.2 
Cabbage per bbl $2.50 to $3.0 
Dressed hogs, per ]b._.______ 7to7% 


Lettuce, per hamper (wanted). $1 75 to $2.0 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl., in de- 











ee a ea $2 23 to $2.75 
Spring chickens___.._______ 20to 2 
Turmers (itve)....................... 20to al 
Turkeys (dressed) drawn-__-_-- aw . oto 8 
Ducks, (dressed) per pair-__..__. $1.25 to $1.50 
Ducks, (live) each__._____________ 35 
Geese, (live) each -___-.___._______ 90 F 
Geese, drawn, per pair ________.. $1.50 to $20 
Guineas, each ~~ Bto 2 
Honey, in pound cases, in comb &C 
Hams, Smitfield, per lb_________- 0to B 
Hams, Va., per ib... ......... 18 
Mama, N.C. per 1b.............-- 16 
Celery, per dozen______.._..___- Goto 90 


Kale, per bbl 





$1.00 to $1.50 








Spinach, per bbl 2.25 to 2.79 
Irish a Pec Dag: .......... 1.20to 1.2 
Seed Irish Potatoes for planting, 

per bbl 2.00 to 2.25 
Onions, per bushel ______________. 1,50 


Country Butter, per Ib 
Creamery, per lb 


1234 to 15 
i 27 
Peanuts—Fancy_...._..._____ 83 
Peanuts, strictly prime ____ es 
Peanuts, machine picked... 35{ 

Peanuts, bunch____________... 4 
Spanish*peanuts ____________ $1.00 


Seed Irish Potatoes, Va. 2d crop $2.25 to %.0 

Onions, per bag (1261lb. bag).. 3.60 to 3.7 
' HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 

Corn §white, per bushel_________- 60 


Corn, mixed, per bushel______-- 58 to 5 
Cracked Corn, per bushel______. 69 to =« 
Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton_-_$16. 

Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton____-__ 15.00 

Sttaw, Rye, per ton______________ 14,00 
ae 22.00 
Middiling, LO ae 24 60 


Cotton Seed Meal, per ton_____- 29.00 


Mixe 


Oats, per bushel (white sprin 42 to 45 
sf Oats, per a 40 


[Tuesday, March 2). 1905 
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CRISIS IN COTTON GROWERS’ 
CORNER. 

Farmers’ Threat to Hold Produce De- 
spite Large Surplus Causes Alarm in 
the Trade —Situation Now Abnormal 
_tLaw of Supply and Demand Upset 
Reduction of Acreage and Fertili- 
zers Plan of Campaign. 
rie following article which we 

came across in the New York Herald 
ft '.st Monday, March 13th, pre- 

so vividly and forcibly the 
present situation with reference to 

-otton erop and the cotton far- 

‘ opportunity that we have de- 

to omit our “Cotton Growing 


_ 


ae £8 Be 


thi 
mers 
cided 
Talk” this week in order to set this 
‘nterview of Mr. Fleming’s before the 
eotton-growing readers of The Pro- 
eressive Farmer and Cotton Plant. 
Following is the Herald’s article, as 
printed under the headlines given 


] 


above: 
In the 
day in the cotton trade there is pre: 


deadlock which exists to- 


sented an anomalous condition with- 
out a precedent in the record of any 
staple commodity. 

“So firm is the farmer’s determina- 
tion to hold until his idea of a fair 
price is met,” said L, L. Fleming, a 
director of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, who has just returned 
from a trip through the South, “and 
so consistent is his eourse with His 
public avowals on the subject, that 
the trade is confronted with the ab- 
normal situation of a positive enor- 
mous surplus, and yet merchants 
who have contracts for delivery to 
spinners find an aetual seareity of 
offerings, and what is bought is at 
a heart-breaking basis as compared 
with their future hedges. 

Danger in Coming Contest. 

“Should the owner of the cotton 
sec fit or find it practicable to con- 
tinue for the next thirty days the 
policy pursued during the last sixty 
to ninety days, we shall see a contest 
interesting indeed to the looker on, 
but sure to leave its mark on some 
of the participants. 

“The parties to the impending 
fight will be the planter who owns 
the cotton, the merchant who has 
contracts with the spinner for speci- 
fied delivery, the spinner who has 
not yet contracted for all his wants 
and the speeulator’ who expects to 
profit by the disecomfiture of one or 
the other of these legitimate forces. 
Of these contestants in a battle roy- 
al the farmer stands out as the 
most interesting and picturesque 
figure, flushed with the victories ac- 
commlished during the last two years 
by standing for his price and get- 
ting it. Tlis plan of action, openly 
Stated, is to market his cotton spar- 
ingly, to hold back one and a half 
to two million bales of :the surplus, 
and by reduetion of acreage and fer- 
tilizers to so reduce the next crop 
as to foree to and hold the market 
around ten cents, thereby avoiding 
the sacrifice of his surplus and mak- 
Ing more net money from less cot- 
ton another vear. 


Merchants are Alarmed. 


bi yas 1°. fee : . s ; 
Minding it difficult in December 
to Cover n Oa ° 
‘rin his commitments to ad- 


Vg yor ‘ a wd 
itage, and feeling assured that 





the first of the year would bring 
freer selling and a normal relation 
between his sales and hedges, the 
merchant arranged extensions of 
many contracts to January; then, 
as the lines were more tightly drawn, 
deliveries actually demanded were 
made, though at a loss, and such as 
could be arranged were again de- 
ferred. This policy having been pur- 
sued again in February, the mer- 
chant finds himself with a heavy 
accumulation of commitments for 
March, the delivery of the greater 
part of which will probably be in- 
sisted on by the spinner without fur- 
ther postponement. 

“He can make no plan of action, 
but must buy to fill his contracts 
as best he can; if the farmer fails 
to maintain his position and sells 
freely the profit originally caleulated 
on may be realized; if, on the other 
hand, no weakening is shown,he must 
pay the price and probably stand in 
for a worse parity between spots 
and futures than before. His lot 
for the last ninety days has been an 
unhappy one, and it looks as though 
the end of his suffering is not yet. 

“The: farmer’s position financially 
is better than in years, probably the 
strongest ever, and owing to the gen- 
eral prosperity in the South, the 
banking facilities there are amply 
competent to take eare of his sur- 
plus on a reasonable basis. 

Farmer is in Earnest. 

“T™ndoubtedly the farmer himself 
is in deadly earnest and prepared 
for extreme measures, not such as 
burning his cotton, but ostracism, 
and maybe worse, for the neighbor 
who violates his pledge. But we 
must reckon with the man who will 
not bind himself, and with more con- 
cern the backslider who, while others 
are standing by slips in his cotton 
to fill the demand, leaving his neigh- 
bor to do the holding, and who, be- 
lieving others will do the reducing 
in acreage and fertilizer, inereases 
his own. - 

“This blackslider, if discovered, 
may find his lines no path of roses, 
but the fear of him is possibly the 
greatest obstacle in the way of united 
action. 

“An unbiased opinion would seem 
to be that neither side will win de- 
cisively. The farmer’s plan of a 
concrete organization is too compli- 
cated and made up of interests too 
diverse ‘to prove entirely successful, 
but the fact that though for two to 


three months talk of five cents cot- 


ton has been thrown at him through 
the newspapers, circulars, private 
wires, etc., he has stood ‘pat,’ and 
not only stopped a decline but de- 
manded and got an advance, is evi- 
dence that he will not emerge from 
the contest without some measure 
of success. 

“Every indication points to a cer- 
tain reduction in acreage, probably 
15 per cent at least, and the fer- 
lizer dealers are authority for the 
statement that even if wanted, it is 
a physical impossibility of trans- 


portation, since orders for shipment 
have been so long delayed, to get 
more than 80 per cent of the quant- 
ity of fertilizers used last year to 
the farm in time for planting.” 





LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and Blad- 
der Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY 
MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by ' the 
eminent kidney and bladder special- 
ist, promptly cures kidney, liver, 
bladder and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of 
weak kidneys are pain or dull ache 
in the back, rheumatism, dizziness, 
headache, nervousness, catarrh of 
the bladder, gravel or calculi, bloat- 
ing, sallow complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, suppression 
of urine, or compelled to pass water 
often day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medi- 
cine you should have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but if you have kid- 
ney, liver, bladder or uric acid trou- 
ble you will find it just the remedy 
you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root and a pamphlet that 
tells all about it, including many 
of the thousands of letters received 
from sufferers cured, both sent free 
by mail. Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
binghamton, N. Y., and please be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 








IT’S TIME TO SHIP 


Wanted 


Eggs, Poultry, Calves, Sweet 
Potatoes and Hams.. 


North Carolina Lettuce Veanted 


See our market quotations in this pa” 
aper, and send us your consignments: 
e guarantee tod market prices. 


TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


18 ROANOKE Dock, Norfolk, Va. 


























EGGS FOR SALE+From my prize pens 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Opingtons, Whita Wyandottes, 
Single ‘Comb White Leghorns. Gs (EE 
SHOOK, Eufola, N. C. 


FOR SALE.—Fine Jersey Bull. three years 
old, for cash. Write W. T. GILLIAM, R. F. 
D. 8, Sanford, N. C. 








A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


These dangerous, because sudden diseases 
—Croup and Pneumonia—easily treated and 
completely cured by 


Vick’s Magic Croup and Pneumonia Cure ; 


It you have it in the home you may feel as 
secure as if the family physician lived with 
you. Readily relieves Sore Throat, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Stifling Head Colds, Muscular 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Bruises, and all 
Itching Troubles. Price at your druggist’s 
or dealer’s 25 cents, or mailed direct by us to 
you for 35 cents. 

VICK’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS, 25 cents, 
are the best and most innocent Vegetable 
Laxative for adults and children. 

Build up the run-down system with Vick’s 
Aromatic Wine of Cod Liver Oil. It is the 
great restorative tonic, and is as pleasant to 
taste as Sherry Wine. Price, %1.00. 

Trade supplied by, or two bottles sent, ex- 
press paid, for $2 00. 


L. RICHARDSON DRUG COMPANY, 


(Wholesale and Manufacturing Druggists) 
GREENSBORO, N. C, 








If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to “ : : : . : 


Chatham Manufacturing Co., 
ELKIN, N.C. 
They -pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 

















To the Farmers. 








FOR SALE 


1,000 Tons of Ground 
Phosphate Lime Rock or 
Land Plaster, ao ap eas «# = 


874 per cent. Carbonate of Lime; pro- 
duces the finest crops of Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Potatoes and Cotton. After a 
few years’ use of it, your land will 
need but little help. 








Prices Exceedingly Low. 








For further particulars write 


B. F. KEITH, 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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$100.00 —= 


—_ FOR — 


CORN GROWERS! 








a" BATTLE’S PROLIFIC 


And Win a Prize. 








For further information, write 


710c Packet ) 
2&6e Pint 
4&5c Quart s 


Southern Seed Co., 


F. G. BATTLE, Mgr., Durham, N. C. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


To One in Paradise.* 


Thou wast all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers; 
And all the flowers were mine. 








Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope, that did’st arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
“On, on!” but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast! 


For alas! alas! with me 
The light of Life is o’er! 
“No more—no more—no more! 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar!” 


And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy gray eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams 

In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams. 


—Edgar Allan Poe. 





JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 





An Interesting Interview on the Empire of Japan and 
the Little Fighters Who are Humbling the Pride of 
Russia. 


Prof. Jerome Dowd, who is spending some days 
with his mother in Charlotte, is devoting much 
time and thought to the Japanese Empire and its 
people. Being a man who thinks well and to good 
advantage on almost any subject that he becomes 
interested in, what he says at this time is of pe- 
culiar interest. The whole country is looking 
with wonderment toward the Japs. The following 
interview with Prof. Dowd in the Charlotte Ob- 
server is readable and instructive: 

“The Empire of Japan consists of four large 
islands: Hondo, which is the mainland; Jeso, to 
the north, and Sikoku and Kin Siu to the south- 
west. 

“Besides these, there are four subordinate 
groups of islands—the Kurile group to the north, 
the Bonin to the south, the Lu Chu to the south 
and west, and lastly, Formosa, which was ac- 
quired as an outcome of the Chinese war of 794. 

“These islands form a chain extending about 
2,000 miles in length and embracing every variety 
of climate, from tropical to frigid. A traveler 
may take a train at Tokio in February when the 
trees are green with new life and wake up next 
morning at Aomori and find ‘several feet of snow 


and the temperature at zero. 
* * * 


“Geographically, Jeso is a continuation of 
Siberia, while the other islands are of volcanic 
origin. 

“The surface of the country is, therefore, very 
much broken, abounding in mountains, some of 
which reach the height of perpetual snow. Short 
rapid rivers run in all directions, forming in- 
numerable little valleys. The cutivated lands are 
confined almost entirely to these valleys and the 
total area in cultivation is only 15 per cent of 
the entire area of the Empire. One of the most 
remarkable facts about Japan is that about 45,- 
000,000 people can be supported upon such a smal] 
area of land. It means that the Japanese have 
agricultural methods which are far ahead of any- 
thing known in America. If the agricultural area 
of North Carolina were cultivated with the same 
intensity as the lands of Japan we could probably 
produce food enough to sustain the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. 





*This is No. 22 of a serie of Southern Poems selected es- 


ecially for The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant by ' 


he Editor. 








“The population of: Japan consists of two dis- 
tinct races, a white race and a yellow race. 

“The white race is known as the Ainu, the 
original inhabitants of the islands. These people 
are characterized by dark-brown hair, dark-white 
skin, a very hairy body; in fact, they are the 
hairiest people in the world. I recently saw some 
specimens of this race at St. Louis. They are 
absolute savages. They live by hunting and fish- 
ing. They know almost nothing of agriculture 
or any civilized art, and they are full of supersti- 
tions. They live in square one-room huts made 
of sticks and grass with thatched roofs. The door 
of the house always. faces to the west; the window 
always to the east. The fire-place is in the centre. 
The head of the family sits on the north side 
of the hearth, the mother and children on the 
south side and strangers on the east side. 

* * * , 

“The religion of these people is very interest- 
ing. They believe that the sun, moon, animals 
and almost all things have spirits. They offer 
sacrifices and prayer to these spirits and make 
charms for them. The charms consist of sticks 
shaved into curls at one end, resembling paper 
fly-brushes. These charms are called inas. Some 
of them are hung up in the house to represent the 
spirit that holds up the roof, some to represent 
their ancestors and one to represent the spirit 
that protects the’ house. Outside of the east 
window there is a piece of sacred ground about 
twenty feet square where a number of inao are 
stuck up to represent the snirit of the sun, moon, 
bear, ete. 

“These people are devoted to bear hunting just 
as the North American Indians were devoted to 
hunting the buffalo. They capture cubs, which 
the women keep in pens and frequently suckle 
from their breast. In the month of March. the 
bears are killed, all the people shave, take a bath 
and have a great feast. 

“Well, as I have said, these people once oc- 
cupied the whole area of these islands, but when 
the Japanese came in from the south, the Ainu, 
unwilling to give up their hunting life, were 
forced northward. They were treated very much 
as we treated the Indians. They have been ruth- 
lessly killed out, and now number only about 
17,000, and are confined to the island of Zeso. 

“Tt is not known when the Japanese invaded 
the islands. It is believed that the Japanese are 
made up of a mixture of the Chinese, Koreans, 
Malayans, and perhaps Paquans, who have at va- 
rious times migrated to these islands, intermixed 
and finally formed the present Japanese type. 

* % * 

“According to traditions, the present Mikado 
or Emperor is a direct descendant of two divini- 
ties who created the land of Japan and its people. 
The early religion of Japan consisted of Shinto- 
ism, a sort of worship of the forces of nature, 
and ancestor worship. The Empire was governed 
by the divine Mikado, who exercised absolute au- 
thority. 

“About the time of Christ, a celebrated Empress 
Jinger Kogo, clad in man’s armour, commanded 
an army and fleet and invaded Korea. From this 


‘event began the introduction of Chinese civiliza- 
] tion in Japan. The Japanese adopted the Chinese 


literature and art, and in many ways were Lro- 
foundly influenced by their yellow kinsmen. 
“The Japanese have gone through a long period 
of feudalism. In the twelfth century one of the 
feudal lords, through victories over his enemies, 
became so powerful that he was made Shogun, 
i. e., the military leader, whose office was to pre- 
serve peace. He was regarded as the real lord of 
the land while the power of the Emperor became 
nominal. This office became hereditary and con- 
tinued down to 1868. From the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century was a period of continual war 
among the fedual lords. Perhaps the greatest 
character in Japanese history is Tyeyasu, a Shogun 
of the sixteenth century, who was a great military 


leader, great governor and a man of projoyy, 


wisdom and virtue. 
* %* * 


“In the same century the Portugues 
tor, Mendez Pinto, discovered Japan, ani ‘jy; 
tian missionaries immediately began their | 
converting the natives, but the succes... 
Iyeyasu drove out the missionaries aii) yyy, 
cuted the Christians. Japan then expcr 


restlessness. The people became dissati<) | yp. 
der the dual government. Finally, the VP jya., 
of the south rebelled against the Shogin ayq 
aided by the Emperor, defeated him aid !\\. 4). 
lowers in a decisive battle at Hakodati iy isis 
Since that time the Emperor has been +!\. <,) 
head of the Empire. A system of repres 
government has been established with two | cigs. 
tive branches, somewhat like those of — Cpoa, 
Britain. 

“The original Shinto religion has eo) )inyed 
down to the present time, but several rliejny. 
have exercised a profound influence wpii: Jy. 
anese life and civilization. Buddhism sprei| rap. 
idly after the sixth century; the religion o/ (oy. 
fucius had great influence after the sixteenth 
century and during the last 50 years. (hyis. 
tianity has had a great influence, althoush the 
number of converts has never exceeded 611),(00, 
At present, there is a reaction in favor of 
Buddhism. 


* & * 
“Japan has pretty much the same geogra) hical 
position in the East as Great Britain in tli. \Vest. 
with this notable difference that whereas ‘treat 
Britain is dependent upon other peoples for food 
products, Japan is able to feed all of her popula 
tion from her own soil. The Japanese rice is 
strong, physically, morally and intellectually, and 
is destined to play a great part in the world’s 
history. The Chinese are being educated hy the 
Japanese trained in the arts of modern werfare 
and the day is not far distant when the Chinese 
will equal, if not surpass, the Japanese. 
“Indeed, there are antheologists who believe tha 
the white race is rapidly degenerating and that 
the yellow race is destined to dominate the worl. 
There is no doubt that the white race shows som 
alarming symptoms of degeneracy, especially in 
the large cities, where men are becoming shoriet 
in stature with weaker constitutions and simuller 
brain power. The increase of insanity, and «ni the 
moral side, the disintegration of the family and 
‘growing opposition to child-bearing are the most 
unfavorable indications for the future o! the 


at 


1 


white race. The white race must depend large! 
upon Russia for replenishing its stock. 

“However, while admitting the unfavorabl: 
signs, I still have hope that we may find a remedy 
for our ills and continue in the front rank of 
the races of the earth. 

“The pronunciation of Japanese names is vcry 
simple: a is like a in arm; e is like a in ate; 1% 
like i in machine; u is like 00 in loot; ai is like 
i in ice.” 





The Difference. 


A delegate from Boston to a recent educa! nal 
conference in Philadelphia told of the answe! 
given by a certain pupil in one of the pullic 
schools of the Hub in answer to a question | 


by a professor of natural history. 

The question was: “What is the differen 
between a biped and a quadruped ?” 

The pupil’s answer was: “A biped has ts 
a quadruped has four legs; therefore, the (ii! Z 
ence between a biped and a quadruped is two |: 2* 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Serene. 


“I believe there is a burglar in the house.” -2!! 
the wife. 

“Well,” answered the husband, who had |o<' # 
his money on the election, “a burglar who d=!" 
know his business any better than to breal 1" 
this house is not worth bothering about.”—\\ asl” 





ington Star. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


ters intended for this department 
ee addressed to “ Aunt rege care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 








“Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


“Into each life some rain must 


all, 
ane a be dark and dreary.” 

Yet if all of us would remember 
‘0 put into practice the contents of 
‘he following verse—of which I am 
reminded by the frequent comments 
on Nelly’s letter—many days would 
lose their gloom :— 

“If only those who love us 

Would but tell us while we live 
And not wait until life’s journey 

Knding is, before they give 
lhe smile we hungered after, 

Tender words .we longed to hear, 
Which we listened for, but vainly, 

For many a weary year! 

There is much of pain and sorrow 

All must bear, and bear alone; 

Yet how helpful-is the sunshine 

Of a cheery look and tone.” 

I must tell you that one of the 
Chatterers sent me her picture last 
week, and I ean’t tell you how proud 
Il am of it. I shall be glad if others 
will follow her example. 

Rowland, is a boy after my own 
heart. Yes, begin to select books 
for a library, and you will be aston- 
ished at the rapidity with which they 
acewnulate. A dollar spent for a 
eood book *is always well invested. 


Mrs. Mull sounds an always timely | 


note of warning in regard to farmers 


being fleeced by agents and lawyers.- 


very year some itinerant agent vis- 
its each neighborhood; and the old 
story is repeated of notes signed for 
exorbitant amounts, and collections 
foreed for much more than the value 
of the articles sold. How much bet- 
ter if farmers would send for cata- 
logs of reliable manufacturers and 
dealers, as advertised in The Pro- 
eressive Farmer and other careful 
papers, and save agents’ commissions 
by dealing direct. 

Our Chat continues to grow in 
popularity. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Farmers Waste Money on Litigation 
and Agents. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—It has always 
been said that the farmers as a class 
are the best people in the country, 
and that they also are the most eas- 
ily deceived. I believe both sayings 
are true. As IJ married a farmer and 
have lived in the country, therefore 
I have a right to know. The farm- 
ers work hard, and if they succeed 
in accumulating property it is a slow 
They are generally hospit- 
able, and have many admirable qual- 
ities, but they are entirely too fond 
of litigation for their own good. If 
a couple ‘of belligerents engage in a 
little fistieuff, they come at once to 
‘own and employ lawyers, and in the 
end saerifice a bale or two of cotton 
or sell a horse or a milk cow, while 
the lawyers put away the cash in 
their poekets and chuckle over the 
|.0or farmer’s foolishiness. 

If the farmer’s wife would ask him 
for ten or fifteen dollars to buy silk 
‘or a dress he would be filled with 
consternation, but the same man will 
20 to law over a trifle, and pay twen- 


proeess. 





ty or thirty dollars to a lawyer, not 
realizing that he is deliberately rob- 
bing his family -of many things 
they stand sorely in need of, while 
the lawyers and their families enjoy 
the fruits of their toil. I once knew 
a fine old farmer who paid out sev- 
enteen hundred dollars in a law suit 
over a piece of land worth five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Agents of all kinds reap a rich 
harvest among farmers, particularly 
those who do not keep up with the 
times by reading The Progressive 
Farmer, ete. The cooking stove 
agent, the sewing machine agent and 
dozens of other kinds, go around the 
country, and persuade the farmers 
that they have the very best article 
ever manufactured, and that this 
will be their first and last chance to 
get it, and then sell to them on the 
installment plan at an enormous 
price. The wily agent next sells all 
their notes at the nearest bank, and 
the poor farmer finds out later on 
he could have bought stove or sewing 
machine from some responsible local 
merchant for two-thirds less than he 
paid the agent. 

I have read so much lately in the 
papers over compulsory education 
for the children who work in the cot- 
ton mills. Some imaginary philan- 
thropists do not want the girls un- 
der fourteen to work in the cotton 
mills. I have never yet read one 
word of pity expressed for the chil- 
dren of the poor farmers who are 
compelled to work in the fields from 
the time they are six or seven years 
of age, and often the mother takes 
her little babe and puts it in a fence 
corner or under a shade tree, and 
works along with the children. Num- 
bers of good women in this part of 
the State are doing all their house 
work, and assisting in the field from 
spring till fall. 

Let me say in conclusion, I con- 
sider the farmers’ wives the noblest 
and most self-sacrificing of women. 
Many noble sons and daughters have 
left the farm to fill honorable posi- 
tions in the world. When the Lord 
comes to make up His jewels, the 
farmers’ wives will be among the 
brightest stars in His crown. 

MRS. ALICE MULL. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 





When We Fail to Recognize the Master. 


Who is the Christ-child that comes 
to our door, with sorrowful eyes, 
and locks wet with the midnight’ dew ? 
The aching heart that through the 
key-hole looks into the hidden cham- 
bers of your inmost soul. The heart 
that aches with its burden of love 
and longs to break over your droop- 
ing head its alabaster box filled with 
sweet ointment. The years pass on 
and we know Him not, because “His 
visage is so marred,” His shoulders 
stoop, for many a burden He has 
borne; His gray hairs float on the 
wintry wind, his trembling hands, 
outstretched, are filled with blessings 
—but, not knowing Him, we shut the 
door. : 

Again the Christ-man comes with 
blood-stained robes from dark Geth- 
semane, and now the thorns, the 


‘ing a lot. 





cruel thorns, upon His brow are 
pressed, the three-fold cord cuts deep 
when Roman soldiers lay it on with 
cruel rage—but we know Him not, 
and ery, “Not this man.” 

Again He comes. with bleeding 
hands and feet and pierced side from 
whence there flows a healing stream 
for sin-sick souls. Not knowing Him, 
we shut our eyes, for we had looked 
for some great, kingly warrior, 
crowned with laurels and with gold 
and precious stones, conquering na- 
tions by His mighty power. The 
Babe of Bethlehem, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, the man _ by sorrows 
bowed, the thorn-crowned, stricken 
One, the crucified, we looked not for, 
and so we shut our eyes against the 
Light and Life of men. 

Once more He will come; His 
chariot wheels will roll in fire, while 
myriads of angels attend Him. While 
He descends the sky, long-buried 
saints shall leave their tombs and 
rise to meet Him in the air, while 
trumphets sound, and _ lightnings 
flash, and thunders roll in one long, 
loud, triumphant swell of millions 
joining in a grand and jouyful hal- 
lelujah. MINNIE. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 





The Farmer Boy’s Advantages. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I don’t know 
the pass-word, but I am going to 
ring any way; and if you will allow 
me to come in and talk a little while, 
I am sure I will congratulate myself 
heartily. 

I wish to speak a few words to my 
brethren, the farmer boys, on the 
Bright Side of Farm Life. We make 
a great mistake when we get it into 
our heads that the farm and coun- 
try are not the: places to produce 
great and honorable men. A casual 
glance at the lives of most of our 
country’s leaders will show that they 
spent their boyhood in the country 
if not in the routine of everyday 


farm work. 


I do not believe there is any other 
vocation that is so advantageous to 
one’s self-improvement as farm life. 
The greatest advantage, I believe, of 
country life, is the wonderfully good 
opportunity one has for reading and 
thinking. 

It is impossible for one to improve 
himself without thinking and think- 
Now in order to have ele- 
vating thought we must read a lot 
and read good literature. Now I be- 
lieve the farm provides the best op- 
portunities for both of these, read- 
ing and thought. Every farmer boy 
has a lot of time all through the 
year, but he would not have if he 
were in the city or town working on 
salary; because if his duties did not 
consume his entire time, numerous 
friends and _ worthless pleasures 
would. I believe when a_ person 
wants to think very deeply on any 
subject it is very necessary that he 
should have quietude, and this is al- 
ways available on the farm; while it 
it not so in the city. p 

I think every farmer boy ought to 
read at least one good agricultural 
paper every week (say The Progres- 
sive Farmer) and he ought to start 
early and create for himself a libra- 


ry. ‘I don’t mean an Andrew Carne- 
gie Library; but I mean he ought 
to add at least several good works 
to his book supply during the year 
after having read them carefully. 
Now, boys, if any of you think I 
have erred in my statement, say so, 
and we’ll discuss the subject further. 


ROWLAND. 
Caswell Co., N. C. 





Gentleness in the Home. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—A good New 
Year resolution for a mother to make 
is not to be cross to the children 
when she has the blues. For it 
hurts their little hearts, just as it did 
yours when you were just a little 
helpless child. And where is the wo- 
man who doesn’t remember a time 
when she crept off somewhere and 
grieved so just because some one had 
hurt her by speaking too quickly or 
scolded her too much for some trifle? 

Oh, be kind to the children and let 
them play and romp while they are 
children. Soon enough will child- 
hood’s days be gone forever, and they 
will have to carry life’s burden long 
enough them. It is a child’s nature 
to be noisy, you know. How else 
could happy, healthy children be? 

And if a day should come when 
they all would be gone forever, and 
all so quiet and still, how your heart 
would cry out against it, and long 
for just one burst of childish laugh- 
ter! 

Try to be young with your chil- 
dren. Let them feel that they have 
in their mother a companion and 
good counsellor instead of a “boss.” 
Talk to them and he interested in all 
they are thinking of from the grown- 
up daughter to the: little two-year- 
old. How delighted baby is when 
mamma is interested in a flower or 
picture he has found! 

And the girls—how often they 
turn to someone else for advice be- 
cause they know if they tell mamma, | 
she will scold so, when if that moth- 
or had gently advised and explained 
why instead of scolding, she would 
have been the confidant of her daugh- 
ter instead of being left alone to 
know nothing of her daughter’s in- 
most feelings. I don’t mean to put 
blame on the mothers for all their 
daughters’ mistakes; but haven’t we 
all been girls, and don’t we know how 
we would have felt had mamma been 
bad to scold every time we made 
mistakes instead of tracing them — 
away with smiles and good counsel? 


LAUREL. 













Moore Co., N. C. 


SEED CORN. 


Improved Golden Dent (yellow), $1.10 per bu, 
Virginia White Dent.........-..cccee $1.90 “ & 
BERGE T TEINS vicccecwiccecccses cuvvee Ge ee 


These are old and reliable favorites. Plant 
seed that has stood the test of time, and 
don’t run the risk of losing half your crop 
experimenting. Write for sample, refer- 
ences and further information. 


J. F. DURRETTE, 
Birdwood, Albemarie Co., Va. 


Fifteen Years’ Experience 


with thoroughbred B. P. Rock as breeders; 
and from the hundreds of buyers of our 
chickens and eggs come only words of cntire 
satisfaction 


Fifteen Eggs for $1.00. 


Discounts on larger orders. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


“T think,” said Mr. Dooley, “I wouldn’t like to 
be an iditor, after all. I wonder sometimes why 
they don’t come out with a line printed acrost th’ 
first page: ‘We don’t know anything about it, an’ 
we don’t care, an’ what business iv ye’ers is it, 
anyway?” “I shud think th’ wurruk wuld kill 
thim,” said Mr. Henessy, sadly. “It does,” said 
Mr. Dooley. “Manny gr-reat iditors is dead.” 

Now whatever may be said of the Irish philos- 
opher’s views as to great éditors and dead ones, 
we are at least sure that in regard to all these lit- 
tle island treaties that the President and the Sen- 
ate have been wrestling over for two weeks, “We 
don’t know anything about it, an’ we don’t care, 
and what business is it of ye’ers anyway?” And 
we are not so anxious to be reckoned among the 
great editors that we are going to kill ourselves 


trying to find out. 
* * * 


The Greatest Battle in Modern History. 


For really interesting news, however, one has 
only to watch the dispatches from the Far East— 
reading silently, of course, and making no at- 
tempt to pronounce the jaw-breaking names. (In 
Charlotte last Sunday Mr. John Charles McNeill 
and the writer were congratulating themselves 
on Tie Pass as one word one could feel sure of 
pronouncing correctly. But alas for our pride! 
The correct pronunciation is not “ti” as we 
thought, but “tee’—as will be seen from Prof. 
Dowd’s article on page 6; Mukden also being pro- 
nounced “Mookden.”) But whatever the pronun- 
ciation, we can at least be assured, with little 
Peterkin, that “twas a famous victory,” ranking 
with Blenheim and Waterloo and Gettysburg. 
The Baltimore Sun is pretty good authority on 
such matters and it tells us that the battle of 
Mukden must henceforth rank as the greatest in 
authentic history, so far as slaughter is con- 
cerned, the nearest parallel being the battle of 
Leipzig, during the Napoleonic wars, when the 
losses on both sides aggregated 124,000. The old 
story-tellers do tell us that in the days of Genghis 
Khan 700 years ago his army killed 160,000 of the 
opposing warriors; but this comes to us from the 
misty past and is probably little better founded 
than the stories of the Trojan War. Even if we 
savy with Napoleon that history is but a fable 
agreed upon, we have to admit that there is not 
enough agreement about the Genghis Khan fable 
to make it good history. 

The Baltimore Sun from which we quoted a 
moment ago, also furnishes an instructive review 
-of Russian movements; and we are sure that the 
following extract from this review will prove use- 
ful in refreshing the memory of the reader: 

“Ever since the Japanese armies crossed the 
Yalu in the spring of 1904 the history of the Rus- 
sian army has been one of retreat—not a contin- 
uous retreat like that of Napoleon’s grand army 
from Moscow, but a gradual falling back in the 
face of an enemy who swept everything before 
him. At Liaoyang, where the first great battle 
of the war was fought, although there had pre- 
viously been severe engagements, the Russians 
made a heroic defense, but retreated to avoid en- 
velopment. Two months later they assumed the 
offensive and were defeated in the battle of the 
Shakhe River. Again retreat was ordered. On 
February 25th the Japanese began the offensive 


Mukden. It ended, after fourteen days, not only 
in the defeat of the Russians, but in their rout, 
not only in their retreat, but in what seems to 
have been a wild and almost unorganized flight 
for safety. In this battle a new record for 
slaughter was established. The Russian losses, 
including 26,500 dead found on the field by the 
Japanese, are estimated at 90,000 killed and 
wounded and 40,000 prisoners. If Kuropatkin, as 
reported, had only 300,000 men, nearly one-hal 
of his army has been wiped out.” ; 


% * % 


The Significance of the Japanese Victory. 


A main consideration with the Japanese since 
the opening of the war has been to force Russia 
to evacuate Manchuria. This purpose is now 
more, probably very much more, than half accom- 
plished. From Port Arthur to Tie Pass is a dis- 
tance of 316 miles, and all this country is now in 
Japanese hands. It is 300 miles further north to 
Harbin, toward which point the Russians seem to 
be pushing, and which is regarded as the north- 
ern limit of Manchuria. General Kuropatkin has 
been retired in disgrace, and General Linevitch, 
commander of the first army, is to sueceed him. 
Whether or not this swapping horses while cross- 
ing a stream is good policy, is yet to be deter- 
mined, Linevitch will probably have to retreat 
to Harbin, and this means that he will have some 
favorable and some unfavorable conditions to 
face. He is fortunate in that the Russians have 
ample stores in all this section; but unfortunate 
in that after forty miles of hilly country just be- 
yond Tie Pass, he will enter the great open valley 
of the Sungari, where his men will find it hard to 
escape the Japanese in case the yellow fighters 
continue to press them. And this they scem de- 
termined to do. 

And what of peace? At this writing no one 
knows what to say. The Czar has declared that 
the war must go on; and it does look as if his 
country could hardly afford to accept peace terms 
while in such dire humiliation as at present. An- 
other army of 450,000 men will be raised, it is 
said. But it is not unlikely that the first seeming 
turn in the Czar’s favor will be the signal for 
negotiations to end the struggle, which has been 
carried on at such a fearful cost in life and 
treasure, 

* 


Affairs at Washington. 


President Roosevelt has sent the Senate the 
nominations for Cabinet members for his second 
term, the only change being the substitution of 
Mr. Cortelyou for Mr. Wynne as Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Cortelyou, it will be remembered, 
resigned as Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
last summer to become Chairman of the National 
Republican Committee. Mr. Wynne, who suc- 
ceeded him temporarily, now goes to London. Of 
Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet appointees, Mr. Roosc- 
velt now retains only three: Secretary Wilson, of 
the Department of Agriculture; Secretary Hitch- 
cock of the Interior, and Secretary of State Hay 
who has now won recognition as one of the fore- 
most statesmen and diplomats of the world. And 
of the three, Secretary Wilson, we believe, is the 
only one who went in with McKinley in 1897, 

An Associated Press dispatch, referring to 
Congressman Livingston’s visit to President 
Roosevelt last week says that “the President as- 
sured him that he hoped to please the people of 
the South in the appointments to be made. Mr. 
Livingston said there was no doubt that the Pres- 
ident wants to conciliate the South, and he be- 
lieves he will appoint fewer negroes to office here, 
and more of them in the North.” Ag confirming 
this prediction, we have the report of a promi- 
nent Georgia Democrat named for a high fosi- 
tion in that State, while Charles W. Anderson, a 
negro, has been named for Collector of Internal 
Revenue for New York City. The President has 





and the mighty struggle for the possession of 


also signified his intention to give the widow of 


the late General John B. Gordon a good Feorq) 
position—possibly as postmistress for Atlarj._ 
if she will accept. 

* * * 


That Mileage Steal. 

The Senate is still in session; but peop): at 
yet talking more about the attempted ii ih.goc 
steal of the House of Representatives than 9); 
any of the wrangles of the Upper House. \\,. x. 
plained this mileage grab a week or two agy, Ay 
the same time we congratulated the South ih 
so few of her Representatives showed theiieclycs 
so lacking in conscientiousness as to support the 
scheme. From Virginia and North Carolit... yo 
reported, only one vote in its behalf was ree dug 
—that of Congressman Maynard, of the Ol.) })o. 
minion—and we expressed the hope that the oth. 
er States in The Progressive Farmer’s terri:ory 
had made an equally good record. In this |), 
however, upon further examination,we have {1/1 
ourselves disappointed. Two of the Palit, 
Congressmen, Messrs. Aiken and Legare, anid ty» 
Tenneseeans, Messrs. Brownlow and Richari!soy. 
voted outright to pay themselves substantia! ¢<) 
for their purely imaginary trips; while Sins of 
Tennessee, and Messrs. Adamson, Bartlett J 
Brantley of Georgia, dodged the issue. 

“The argument advanced by those who s;j]] 
elung to their loot,” as Collier’s Weekly very eor- 
rectly says in commenting on the matter, “was 
that the members were entitled to it as addi! lonal 
compensation for their services. Lacking the 
courage to raise their salaries openly, they tried 
to eke them out by petty subterfuges—trayiling 
expenses without travel, commutation for station- 
ery never used, and allowances for the hire of 
clerks never employed. They failed to realize that 
shabby tricks of this sort would be infinitely 
more revolting to public sentiment than a frank 
proposal to’ increase Congressional salarics on 
the ground that the laborer was worthy of his 


hire.” 
* *% * 


Colorado Maintaining Its Record. 


They still do strange things out in the wild aud 
wooly West, and the action of the Colorado Leeg- 
islature in regard to the Gubernatorial election is 
one of the strangest on recent record. In the 
November election, it seems that Alva Adanus. 
the Democratic candidate, received a majority of 
the votes cast, but there were charges of fraud, 
and the matter went to the Republican  [ce- 
islature for settlement. That body, it appears, 
not finding enough evidence to justify the seating 
of Peabody, the Republican endidate, resorted to 
a subterfuge to maintain party supremacy. [ea- 
body was declared elected, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that he should resign after holding 
office one day, his Lieutenant Governor, McDon- 
ald, succeeding him. Thus Peabody sat, clothed 
in his little brief authority last Friday, and Me- 
Donald is now the Chief Executive of the State. 
We have not gone into the matter very deeply, 
but on the surface it looks like a disgraceful bar- 
gain. 





MR. LANE AGAIN. 


We announced a few weeks ago that Mr. €. “|. 
Lane, formerly business manager of the Southern 
Tobacconist and Modern Farmer, had been c1- 
ployed as traveling representative of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant. Unexpecte 
business developments made it necessary for \I°. 
Lane to remain in Virginia for a time after tliis 
announcement was made; but he has now entre! 
actively upon his work for our paper. 

A young man of unusual ability and encrey. 
we predict success for him, and again comm: 
him to our readers and advertisers. 





The strength of every community is dependent 
upon the average of thé intelligence of that com 


munity, and this intelligence is dependent up! 
the education of the entire mass and not’of the 





few.—Ex-Governor Charles B. Aycock. 
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THE COTTON OUTLOOK. 


We had intended writing at some length for this 
‘csne of The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant on the present cotton outlook; but the 
cjeming interview on page 5 covers the ground 
-o thoroughly as to need little further elabora- 
7 We also asked Secretary Parker, of the 
North Carolina Cotton Association, to furnish 


readers an outline of his views; and he has 


oul 


responded with the following well-put paragraphs. 
\y,, would only emphasize his intimation that the 
farmer's greatest danger is that the price may 
advance materially between now and planting 


thus discouraging the all-important move- 
ment for a substantial reduction of acreage. Says 
Seeretary Parker: 

“Interest in the cotton situation continues un- 
abated. The farmers are holding on with a ten- 
acity that has surprised the bears, and in turn 
ihe bears have managed to keep prices down to 
a lower level than many farmers thought possible. 
This latter condition has been brought about by 
» continuous leaking or selling of cotton by those 


tin : 


who either could not hold longer or by such as 
are indifferent to the welfare and best interests 
of their fellow farmers. However, it may be well 


that cotton is moving freely enough at this time 
to prevent any material rise in the price, for such 
rise might cause the acreage to be planted not to 
he cut so severely as it otherwise would be. 

“T understand that Mr. Price is very hopeful 
and well satisfied at the situation, saying that the 
farmers are beginning to realize that it is impos- 
sible to make water run up hill. Such philosophy 
is unworthy of. Mr. Price, for he well knows that 
a ram behind water can drive it up almost any 
hill. Se ean a united and determined South drive 
the price of cotton up. But we may as well con- 
fess that it can be done only by unity of purpose 
and action. The eotton farmers have stood well, 
and they have had the encouragement of loyal 
business men of the South, but to accomplish the 
purpose for which they set out, they nced to re- 
double their determination to win in the fight. 
The victory can be theirs if they will only stand 
firm, hold cotton ,and reduce the acreage to be 


’ planted this spring. 


“Notwithstanding the movement of cotton is 
freer now than for some time the letters that come 
to my office indicate a determination to stick to 
the 25 per cent reduction in acreage. That is the 
key to the situation. If that reduction is made, 
and I believe it will be, cotton -will be bound to 
bring a higher price than it is now selling for, 
and the man who holds for that advance will real- 
ize it. 

“The thing to do now is to stand still, and if, 
as Mr. Price says, you cannot make water run up 
hill, prove to him that you can dam it and prevent 
it from running down hill. 

“Let every division of the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation and every Sub and County Alliance be- 
come active living organizations throwing them- 
sclves into the thickest of the fight and see to it 
that every cotton farmer in the State is appealed 
to to stand by the principles and purposes of 
those organizations. Also give every business and 
professional man an opportunity to show on which 
side he stands. Having done this, ‘Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.’ Do this and all will be well, the victory 
will he yours. Fail to do it and you have lost all. 
You will have thrown away a victory that was in 
sight and almost in your very grasp.” 

The sale of fertilizer tags at the North Caro- 


lina Department of Agriculture indicates that 
the reduction in cotton fertilizers used will ma- 
terially exceed the promised 25 per cent. We also 
ha ve before us the figures for Alabama from which 
State Col. R. R. Poole, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture reports that the department sold up to Feb- 
Tuary 27, 1904, 23,910.93 tags for 79,703 tons of 
tertilizers, Up to the same date in 1905 the de- 
partment has sold 12,230.97 tags for 40,769 tons 


°! fertilizers—a reduction of almost exactly 50 


per cent, 


. THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENTS. 


The Progressive Farmer Family are folks worth 
being proud of—wide-awake, well informed, eager 
for improvements. This is illustrated by the large 
number of inquiries sent our advertisers and cor- 
respondents. An advertiser wrote us last week 
that we had more answers to his ad. than he knew 
what to do with. Our Poultry Editor writes that 
his better seven-cighths is much dismayed by his 
having to sit up at night to answer letters from 
men and maidens who want poultry information. 
And Secretary Parker’s alfalfa articles have 
brought a flood of inquiries in regard to this im- 
portant crop. Some of these he answers in this 
number. 

Entomologist Sherman gives us a most valuable 
spraying article this week. We hope that the im- 
portance of spraying has been so effectively drill- 
ed into our readers by the many articles we have 
printed that they only need to decide now on the 
kind of apparatus needed and go to work. When 
writing any manufacturer named by Mr. Sher- 
man, please mention The Progressive Farmer. 

Nobody interested in cheap pork production 
should overlook Mr. Batchelor’s letter on chufas. 
It is a model article—brief, simple, explicit, prac- 
tical. If more of our plain farmers understood 
that this is what we want—not fine writing nor 
eloquent language—our paper would be better. 

Our Corn and Poultry Talks are both good this 
week; but the Corn Growing Talk is especialy 
valuable. Every farmer ought to study what is 
said as to shape of ears and kernels. 

Ordinarily we do not care to print such a long 
article as that on page 6, “Japan and the Jap- 
anese;” but when the subject is of such absorb- 
ing interest as this, the longer the article, the bet- 
ter it is. 

And if anybody thinks that the farmers’ wives, 
sons, and daughters can’t equal their city-bred 
contemporaries in writing thoughtful and inspir- 
ing miscellaneous articles, just let him look at 
Our Social Chat. When we said a moment ago 
that The Progressive Farmer Family is worth be- 
ing proud of, we meant all the women and young 
people as well as the farmers themselves. They 
prove it in the Chat. 

There are a goodly number of teachers in the 
Family, too; and they will find this week the 
first of a well-written series of articles on Thomas 
Jefferson and “Nature Study Suggestions for 
Late March” by Dr. Stevens. The progress the 
Nature Study idea is making is good to see. 

Everybody living on a R. F. D. mail route 
ought to adopt the “Good Idea” mentioned on 
page 11. It is worth while. 





FERTILIZER FOR PEANUTS. 


A Bertie County reader of The Progressive 
Farmer writes as follows: “I wish to plant pea- 
nuts en land that was cultivated in corn last year 
—medium poor land. Will some one advise me 
how tg get rid of the corn stalks and how to pre- 
pare my land and what kind of fertilizer to use?” 

In reply to this inquiry, I would suggest that 
the corn stalks be cut up with a disk harrow. It 
is best not to burn corn stalks or any other vege- 
table matter, as it helps to improve the soil and 
make it more productive. The land for peanuts 
may be prepared as for cotton. The following 
fertilizer will give good results of peanuts: 





Pounds, 
Acid phosphate—14 per cent.......... 1,000 
SEI Ee Oe re re ae 600 
ee ES PE Pe Tee 400 
PN Ss ag elaa Men eeb eRe 2,000 


This mixture will contain: available phosphoric 
acid, 7.5 per cent; potash, 4 per cent; ammonia, 
1.6 per cent. Two to four hundred pounds per 
acre, in drills, before planting, should be used. 


would be well to use either lime or plaster in ad- 
dition to the fertilizer given above. If the land 
is sufficiently fertile to produce a large growth of 
peanut tops or vines, the cottonseed meal may be 
omitted from the formula entirely. The meal 
contains, mainly, nitrogen, which produces vines, 
and if the land already produces a good medium 
growth of vines, the meal may bring about a one- 
sided growth by the production of vines at the 
expense of peanuts. B. W. KILGORE. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


In the gingham mill a broken thread or a 
shred spoils the web through a piece of a hundred 
yards, and is traced back to the girl that wove it 
and lessens her wages. The stockholder on being 
shown this rubs his hands with delight. Are you 
so cunning, Mr. Profitloss, and do you expect to 
swindle your Master and Employer in the web 
you weave? A day is a more significant cloth 
than any muslin, the mechanism that makes it is 
infinitely cunninger; and you shall not conceal 
the sleezy, fraudulent, rotten hours you have 
slipped into the piece, nor fear that any honest 
thread or straighter steel or more inexible shaft 
will not testify in the web—From Emerson’s 
Essay on “Power.” 





That Fateful Day. 
Freddie—How long does the honeymoon last, 
dad? 
Cobwigger—Until a fellow’s wife learns not to 
be afraid of him.—Tom Watson’s Magazine. 





Emerson on Walking. 


Few men know how to take a walk. The quali- 
fications of a professor are endurance, plain 
clothes, old shoes, an eye for nature, good humor, 
vast curiosity, good sneech, good silence, and 
nothing too much. If a man tells me that he has 
an intense love of nature, I know, of course, that 
he has none. Good observers have the manners 
of trees and animals, their patient good sense, 
and if they add words ’t is only when words are 
better than silence. But a loud singer, or a siory- 
teller, or a vain talker profanes the river and the 
forest, and is nothing like so good a company as 
“err 
When Nero advertised for a new luxury, a walk 
in the woods should have been offered. ’Tis one 
of the secrets for dodging old age; for Nature 
makes a like impression on age as on youth. 
Then I recommend it to people who are growing’ 
old against their will, A man in that predica- 
ment, if he stands before a mirror, or among 
young people, is made quite too sensible of the 


feeling it did when he was a boy, and he may draw 
a moral from the fact that ’t is the old trees that 
have all the beauty and grandeur. I admire the 
taste which makes the avenue to a house, were 
the house never so small, through a wood; besides 
the beauty, it has a positive effect on manners, 
as it disposes the mind of the inhabitant and of 
his guests to the deference due to each. Some 
English reformer thought the cattle made all this 
wide space necessary between house and house, 
and that, if there were no cows to pasture, less 
land would suffice. But a cow does not need so 
much land as the owner’s eyes require between 
him and his neighbor.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in posthumous manuscript published in the No- 
vember Atlantic. 





When a Christian is at peace with any sin in 
his own life, when he is reconciled to any evil 
habit, or becomes indifferent to anything in his 
own character which renders him unlike Christ, 
he is disloyal to his Master. In like manner, when 
a citizen of the Kingdom of God is at peace with 


any sin of society, becomes reconciled to any 
evil habits of the community or indifferent to any- 
thing that is inconsistent with the full coming 
of God’s Kingdom on earth, he is disloyal to the 








Tn case the land has not been marled or limed, it 


kingdom.—Josiah Strong, D. D. 


fact; but the forest awakes in his mind the same’ : 
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- . Nature Study for Late March. the colors arranged in the same or- — i one ota scam it of 
7 First Grade—The attention of the|.der in both? If you are driving Sai ” ee P i: ay an each 
GENUINE children may be called to the com- | when you observe the rainbow, notice ie . : ae a. ca ani with 
parative length of the day and night, | where the apparent position of its ¢ gre Oe i oe bot 

making observations both upon the | ends change. Have you ever seen a — ne ee ‘e * 

PERUVIAN GUANO length as recorded in the almanac,| rainbow formed artificially ? : ee ™ a rub- 
com and as determined by sunrise and Fifth Grade—Study your text- “ea Hiss oe seviele a 

Manipulated in no way. sunset. These observations should} book on Agriculture. Siast ae ge ee | ie 

A fine natural bird manure continue throughout the month in| Sixth Grade—Construct a map of | "©" a r poured 

7 : to those con- | 12to them. . By raising or Jowering 


Never Has Been Equalled 
Never Will Be Equalled. 


SHIPMENTS FROM 


‘WILMINGTON, N. ©. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Smith-Davis Co., 


importers, 
WILMINGTON, WN. C, 
Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash. 
& & 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


fs the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
keine made to cure. It has 
never been known to fail. If 
a is sick get a bot- 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do ae 0 s eee. ot 
r st does no 
ap send teonty-Aive cents in 
stamps to 
. & Ss. FREY 
Baltimore, Md. 
ax4 a bottle will be maile4 you. 
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=DGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


—IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


tisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
erchants who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





Selected Peach Trees for Sale. 


Also Fine Seed Corn. Also the Fa- 
mous Long Stapie Florodora Cot- 
ton Seed—Prizes Given— 

See Below. 





Cheney’s “September Queen” peach trees, 
2to3 feet, $30 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100. 

Cheney’s ‘‘8-crate Elberta” peach trees, 2 
to 8 feet, $25 per 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 

Cheney’s ‘Improved Elberta” peach trees, 
2 to 8 feet, $20 per 1,000; $8 per 100. 

Send for catalogue of peach trees. 

The famous long staple Florodora Cotton 
Seed, $1.50 per bushel. My seed were bought 
from L. A. Stoney, the originator of this cot- 
ton. In 1904 one bushel yielded $150 product. 

Also for sale the following varieties of fine 
Seed Corn: ; 

“Cocke's Early Prolific’’ corn, $1.50 per bu.; 
yields 8 to7 ears per stalk. I have improved 
this variety by judicious selection for sevy- 
eral years. Also 

“Higdon’s Mammoth Gourd” corn, $2.50 
per bushel. Originated in Alabama. One 
of the greatest yielders known. Also 

“Mexican June” corn, very prolific, and 

ows to immense size. To be planted in 
_ ey after grain or hay; $1.50 per bushel. 
These are all white corns. 


PRIZES GIVEN. 


To every Leelee gated of 1000 peach trees, I 
will give a bushel of either of above varie- 
ties of corn, and one bushel Florodora Cot- 
ton Seed. to every buyer of 500 trees, I will 
give one bushel corn or cotton seed. To 
every buyer of $5.00 worth of trees I will give 
one peck or corn or cotton seed. To every 
buyer of one bushel of corn I will give one 
peek of cotton seed. To every buyer of one 

ushel of cotton seed I will give one peck of 
corn. All prices cash f. o. b. Rome, Ga. 

Sen for circulars. 

W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga, 





order to discover what change there 
is from day to day. 

The value of soil as a filter may 
be demonstrated by filling a can witn 
a perforated bottom with soils of 
various kinds, sand or clay or gar- 
den soil, ete., and then passing 
through it water ‘containing impur- 
ities. Notice both the effect of the 
soil upon the water and ‘the water 
upon the soil. 

Second Grade.—See if you can 
discover any constant relation be- 
tween temperature and rainfall. Does 
rain more often occur when it is 
cold or when it is warm? When it 
is cooling or when it. is' getting 
warmer ? 

For the study of metals you might 
consider the various uses of alloys. 
Explain that an alloy is a mixture 
Tell the 
class the composition of gold and 
silver coins. Tell them what brass 
is and also other alloys that you can 
procure. Show the various alloys to 
‘them. Note their hardness, color. 
lustre, tarnish, ete. 

Third Grade.—You may take up 
a studs of the soil somewhat agri- 
cultural in nature by observing the 
difference between sterile and fertile 
soil. Pick out a small region of the 
poorest soil you know of and a re- 
gion similar in size of the richest 
soil you know. Plant both beans and 
corn in it. Which plant is_ best 
adapted to the poor soil. Weigh the 
crop when it is mature and see how 
great the difference between these 
two soils really is. 

For your study of the weather 
you may compare the weather record 
of this month and that of September. 
Ts it much colder? Are there more 
or less rainy_days? Has the pre- 
vailing direction of the | wind 
changed ? 

Fourth Grade.—A little walk into 
an adjoining country is sure to re- 
veal some valleys. Note that every 
valley is formed by two sloping land 
surfaces. If these land surfaces are 
very steep the valley would be ealled 
a ravine. The steepness of the land 
surfaces depends largely upon the 
age of the valley. If the valley is 
very young the sides will be almost 
rrecipitous as you may observe by 
examining any gully washed by the 
last rain. As the years go by the 
banks of this gully would contin- 
ually follow toward the center, be- 
coming more and more sloping, until 
eventually it would be almost level. 
The history of the ravine is also the 
history of the valley, but the valley 
with great sloping sides is very ap! 
to be one of great age. 

In your observation upon the 
weather this month you will probably 
have an opportunity to observe the 
rainbow. How many colors ean you 
see in it? Do you ever notice two 
rainbows, one above the other? Are 


of two or more metals. 





your region similar 
structed before, but this time show- 
ing every variation in soil that you 
ean find, and all of the rock out- 
croppings as well. Use different col- 
ored crayon to represent the dif- 
ferent kinds of rock and soil. It 
would be very interesting also to se- 
cure samvles of each kind of soil and 
place in little bottles and assign 
numbers to each kind in the bottle as 
well as on the map. 

Tn this grade we may also consider 
the constituents of the air, pointing 
out that it consists chiefly of nitro- 
gen and oxygen. Explain the nature 
of oxygen. That it is colorless, odor- 
less, invisible gas, and that it is nec- 
essary to combustion of any kind. 
Nitrogen is similarly odorless and 
colorless, but plays no part in com- 
bustion. It is an inert, inactive gas. 
In an atmosphere of pure nitrogen 
a eandle cannot burn nor could an 
animal live. In an atmosphere of 
pure oxygen a candle would burn 
much faster than in ordinary air. 
and an animal would not suffer from 
a lack of nitrogen nor would it need 
to breathe so fast to secure the 
amount of oxygen required to sus- 
tain life. If possible show the pu- 
pils oxygen and illustrate its effect 
upon combustion. <A third impor- 
tant air constituent is carbon diox- 
ide. This is produced whenever ecar- 
bon burns, and also from the lungs 
of all animals. This gas is neces- 
sary to the growth of green plants. 
but it is somewhat injurious to ani- 
mals if present in large quantity. 
Its presence in the breath may be 
demonstrated by blowing into lime 
water. The lime water will turn 
milky, indicating the presence of 
carbon dioxide. 

Seventh Grade—You may now 
call the attention of the pupils to 
the fact that a stream consists of 
three parts. In its youngest por- 
tion where it is swift it tumbles and 
dashes across the rocks knécking the 
stones against each other and wear- 
ing away the country. This portion 
may be termed the wearing portion 
of the stream. As the water ap- 
proaches a lower level its course be- 
comes less tumultuous, and wearing 
is no longer its chief characteristic. 
It does, however, still move with suf- 
ficient speed to carry along the fine 
particles broken off in the first part 
of its course. 
portion 
stream 


This is the carrying 
of the stream. As _ the 
reaches the lowlands _ its 
course lies almost level, and its specd 
has greatly reduced and the matter 
so far has to a large extent been 
dropped. This is the depositing por- 
tion. The relative lengths of each of 
these parts in various 
course, vary greatly. 


rivers, of 
A few simple 
exteriments may be brought into the 
school room to prove that water 
seeks its level. This may readily be 








one bottle it will be seen tho: the 
water will flow to and fro, a1) tha; 
the constant tendeney is for " 
ter to assume the same level 3 oy 
bottle that it does in the or)». 
PF. L. STEVENS. 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh. V.¢ 
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SEED CORN __GET THE BEST, (pe 
i‘e— Ib. American ()ueen % 
cents postpaid. This corn has made 125 py, 


per acre. Catalogue free. R. P. DALTON, 
Box 805, Danville, Vg, 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight 


























WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reliable men who wish toso- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK: 
ING MACHINES. .. . 


For LOWEST PRICES, 2<ires 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 














Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional! inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep 
arate word. 





WANTED TO SELL—Single Comb White 
Leghorns. High egg strain, $1.00 each. Eggs 
$1.00 for 15. Eggs for hatching specially. 

JOHN M. KESTER, Crocker, N. U. 

FOR SALE—Best White Seed Corn; has 
been improved on for ten years.” Write for 
sample and prices. JAS. L. LOCK ARI, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Hillsboro, N, C. 


WANTED—Orders for Berkshire [igs 
Danish Indian Game eggs $1.00 for 15. W.: 
BELL, Currie, N. C 














—— 


FOR HATCHING—Mammoth White Tur 
key Eggs, Nine for $2.00. Orders booke 
now. THOMAS BROWER, Mt. Airy, N.C: 


——— 








BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Us 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Wrilé 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING (0. 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 


— 


FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on eat. 
Russeli ye: Boll, Culpepper’s and hine> 
Improved Cotton Seed. . W. KILGURE, 
Raleigh, N, C. 





— 


WANTED—Orders for young \M' fo 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMI EL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 














BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS (Ringlet 
Strain)—15 yellow eggs, $1:0. Address, 
DAVIE POULTRY YARDS, sox 1), Mock® 
ville, N.C, 


— 


BROWN LEGHORNS — Vigorous stock. 
Satisfaction or money back. Fifteen +5) 
$100. REV. CU. L. MILLER, Salisbury, >. 





_ [Tuesday, March 21, 199; 
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A Good Idea for R. F. D. Patrons. 


One among the many good fea- 
tures of the R. F. D. mail service 
is that any one can now drive over 
the sections where they have the 
R. F. D. and tell by the names on 
the mail-boxes who lives at almost 
every home you pass. This fact has 
eaused a reader of the Reporter to 
suggest that it would be worth the 
trouble for every farmer who has a 
mail-box to put up a_ small black 
board just above his box, something 


like this: 


OAKWOOD FARM, 
JAS. JONES, Prop. 


Wanted! 
A Good Milch Cow. 


For Sale! 


Twenty Barrels of Corn. 


The above is shown as a specimen 
of what might appear on one. of 
these little boards. Under the head 
of “Wanted,” the owner might place 
the names of things he desired to 
purehase, and under the head of 
“For Sale” might be given the name 
of anything he wanted to dispose of. 
No doubt in many eases it would 
bring about the desired result.—Dan- 
bury Reporter. 





A Cotton Hint. 


Messrs. Editors: Please permit me 
to hint one thing to all Southern 
farmers who are concerned, as I am, 
to hold your cotton. Suppose a 
storm had swept away what cotton 
you now have last year, you would 
live without it. Better not plant 
any this year than sell what you now 
have at 71 cents. 

I am a subscriber to The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Let it come. I would 
rather have that paper than a libra- 
ry that does not inform me concern- 
ing my own business. R. E. B. 


Gates Co., N. C. 





+ 


The Attitude of the Negro Cotton 
Farmers. 
Messrs. Editors: If you will in- 
dulge me I will thank the worthy 
of the Southern Cotton 


Association through your paper for 


Seerctary 


the information as to that organiza- 
tion and for setting me right. 

My letter was based on an article 
published in the Morning Post, a 
daily publication in Raleigh, 
4q 


uary 12, 1905, purporting to be the 


Jan- 


Constitution of the organization in 
Is ‘ 

this State. reads as fol- 
lows: “All white persons engaged in 


Seetion 2 


the business of farming, banking, 


mcrchandising, ginning, warehous- 
lng, manufacturing, and other in- 
dustrial enterprises or professions, 
who are willing to unite with this 
inovement for the purposes it has in 
view are eligible to membership or to 
holt office in this Association.” 
There was another article pub- 
lished in the same paper during the 
Convention in New Orleans, stating 
that there was contention over 
whether negroes should be admitted 


as members or not. We waited with 














Harvester Talks to Farmers—No. 2. 


The Steel and Iron Used in the Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee 
and Plano Harvesting Machines. 


ix] N buying a harvesting ma- 

i} chine—or anything else 

for that matter—the prob- 

lem which confronts you 

is to secure the best ma- 

chine for the money you 

pay—best not only in con- 

venience, but in durability, in strength, 
in long service and substantiality. 

The problem confronting the manu- 
facturer who wants a permanent trade 
is how to produce an article of the high- 
est quality and yet sell it at a reasonable 
price. He must keep his price down or 
his trade suffers; he must keep the 
quality “up or his reputation suffers. 

This is especially true in dealing with 
the American farmer, for he is the most 
discriminating buyer in the world. He 
will not pay an extravagant price for 
anything; he will not take a shoddy ar- 
ticle a second time, at any price. 

Separately, the 





thus independent of such conditions, and 
cannot be forced to pay these exorbitant 
prices, but will have these supplies at 
the cost of producing them. This cost 
will not vary except to the slight extent 
that the cost of labor varies from year 
to year. 

The coal mines owned and operated 
by the International Harvester Company 
consist of 21,532 acres in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, producing 15,000 tons of cok- 
ing coal to the acre—a good 50 years’ 
supply. 

The iron mines operated by the Com- 
pany are in the Hibbing district of the 
Mesabi range in Itasca and St. Louis 
Counties, Minnesota, and in the Central 
Falls district of the Menominee range in 
Sauk and Iron Counties, Wisconsin. 
They produce high grade ore of both 
the Bessemer and non-Bessemer grade— 
a supply of 35,000,000-tons. 


you want a thing well done, you must do 
it yourself.” The factory superintendent 
at the Champion, the Deering, the Mc- 
Cormick, the Milwaukee or the Plano 
plant, knows for a certainty that every 
pound of steel and iron that goes into 
the machines he manufactures is right, 
absolutely right, of the highest grade and 
free from flaw or defect. He knows also 
that it is laid down in the factory under 
his care at as low a price as it is pos- 
sible to produce good steel and iron, for 
the cost of its production has not been 
affected by the speculative fluctuations 
of the market and every labor-saving, 
money-saving, quality-improving device 
known to the art of steel-making has 
been employed in its production. 

This is only one example of the manu- 
facturing policy of the International 
Harvester Company. The constant aim 
1s to 1mprove the quality of its product 





manufacturers of 
the Champion, 
Deering, McCor- 
mick, Milwaukee 
and Plano ma- 
chines could not 
afford to own the 
facilities for sup- 
plying the mate- 
rials in a raw 
state for their 
product, for such 
facilities can only 
be operated eco- 
nomically on a 
large scale. 
combined product 
of these _ plants, — 
however, is suf- 
ficiently large to 
justify the owner- 
ship by the com- 


ety 
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way. Not only its 
steel, but its lum- 
ber and other ma- 
terials are produc- 
ed at first hand. 
y We contend that 
+ alae this policy means 
: f = =muchtothe farmer 
who uses harvest- 
ing machinery, for 
it makes possible, 
and it is the only 
way in which it is 
possible—the pro- 
duction of a ma- 
chine of the high- 
est quality at the 
lowest cost. 

And that is what 
you are looking 
for. You cannot 
afford to overlook 


in every possible 
(2 +h 


i el a 
ile yy! 
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pany of the 

sources of supply of raw material, and 
it was largely for the purpose of such 
ownership that the International Har- 
vester Company was organized. 

Take the matter of steel and iron as 
an illustration. The modern harvesting 
machine contains a good proportion of 
steel and iron, and in the past few years 
the price of these. commodities has va- 
tied greatly. In times of commercial 
depression stocks of merchandise made 
of steel and iron in the hands of mer- 
chants throughout the country are al- 
lowed to run down to the lowest ebb 
possible, then when times improve these 
stocks must be replenished quickly. This 
sudden and enormous demand overtaxes 
the facilities, and because of premiums 
paid for quick delivery the prices of 
iron and steel go abnormally high. At 
times steel soared so high in price that 
numerous small establishments were 
forced out of business, and even man- 
ufacturers who had the spot cash to pay 
for the goods were often unable to ob- 
tain steel and iron at the times they 
most needed them. Owning its ownsup- 
plies of iron and steel in the raw state 
the International Harvester Company is 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany’s steel and merchant bar mills are 
in South Chicago, Ill. ° They cover an 
area Of 50 acres, employ 1,500 men and 
have a capacity of 900 tons daily. The 
accompanying illustration gives a partial 
view of this big steel plant. It consists 
of two complete blast furnaces, a con- 
verting mill, a blooming mill and a mer- 
chant bar mill. 

When the ore is received from the 
mine it is first smelted, then converted 
into steel, cast into steel ingots, reduced 
to steel billets and rolled into various 
sizes of rods, flats and ovals required in 
making harvesting machinery. 

This immense plant is admittedly one 
of the best equipped steel plants in the 
United States. It has every facility for 
producing steel and iron of the highest 
grade. It is manned by skilled and ex- 
pert workmen and every step in the pro- 
duction of the metal parts of the Inter- 
national machines is under the constant 
and careful supervision of those who are 
most interested in maintaining the high 
quality of the company’s product. 

This plant and its ‘success is a strik- 
ing illustration of the old proverb, “If 






this question of 
quality, durability, strength, long-life. 

You can get this only in the Interna- 
tional line, for the International Har- 
vester Company is the only company 
having complete facilities for manufac- 
turing under modern conditions, 

The fact that 90 per cent of the har- 
vesting machines sold in this country are 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s manufacture—the fact that this 
percentage is increasing every year, is 
pretty good evidence that the wide- 
awake, keen, discriminating American 
farmer is satisfied with its product. 

His endorsement is worth something 
to you. 

At any rate, we ask every reader of 
this little talk to do this: 

Call on the dealer in your locality for 
catalogues and full information relative 
to the Champion, the Deering, the Mc- 
Cormick, the Milwaukee or the Plano 
in your own locality. Each dealer un- 
derstands thoroughly the one line he 
sells, and carries a complete stock of 
repair parts. ‘He'll be pleased to show 
you his particular line. 





The International Harvesting Machines, 
Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee and Plano 


are used by 90 per cent of the grain and grass growing farmers of America. 
full value for every cent spent for their machines. 
greater value than they could get elsewhere because o 


policy of the International Harvester Company. 
Remember, The International Lines are Represented by Different Dealers. See them for catalogues. 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Mowers, 
Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, 


Weber Wagons, Binder Twine. 


Their endorsement is worth something to you. 
f the superior facilities for manufacturing and the common sense 


They are satisfied because they have received 


They have received 
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much anxiety to hear the verdict, and 
as that meeting adjourned without 
publishing the facts, we presumed 
that the doors had been closed 
against us. Hence we were knock- 
ing for admittance. 





The article Mr. Richard Cheat- 
ham, Secretary Southern Cotton As- 
sociation, saw fit to have published 
informing us of the final action of 
the Association, is like an oasis in 
a desert to us. I thank the gentle- 


man very kindly for the information, 
and hope our State as well as all 
others will be governed by the plans 
adopted in that: meeting. 
C. C. HORNE. 
Anson Co., N. C. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


Senator Bacon of Georgia is se- 
riously ill. 

The gross earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation fell off $92,- 
167,090 last year. 

Dr. Craighead, successor to Dr. E. 
A. Alderman, was inaugurated as 
president of Tulane University at 
New Orleans. 








Guglielmo Marconi, the wireless 
telegraph inventor, was married in 
London to an heiress, the Honorable 
Beatrice O’Brien. 


Mrs. Alice Webb Duke has entered 
suit in New York against Brodie L. 
Duke, of Durham, N. C., for divorce 
on the ground of abandonment and 
non-support. 


Gen. Joseph B. Hawley, long a 
Senator from Connecticut, died Sat- 
urday. He was born in Stewarts- 
ville, Richmond County, North Caro- 
lina, October 31, 1826. 


Daniel J. Sully has been dis- 
charged from bankruptcy and it js 
understood that he will now under- 
take to manipulate the bull side of 
the cotton market again. 


Gen. Stephen D. Lee, of the 
United Confederate Veterans, issucs 
a proclamation thanking Congress 
and the President for the act return- 
ing Confederate battle flags. 


Ninteen persons lost their lives, 
forty were injured, several fatally. 
and more than two hundred persons 
are homeless, as the result of a ten- 
ement house fire in New York city 
Tuesday nicht. 


It is announced from Washington 
that the Powers are uneasy about a 
secret agreement of peace between 
Russia and Japan and will demand 
that the terms must be presented to 
them for inspection. 


Secretary of War Taft gave out a 
statement that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration’s policy is to hold indefi- 
nitely the Philippines until they are 
ready for the independence or self- 
decided allegiance to the United 
States. 


The remarkable statement comes 
from Indianapolis, Ind., that Danicl 
Flickinger Wilberforce, a native 
African, highly educated here, has 
returned to heathenism, has taken 
to himself a bunch of wives in Afri- 
ea and is chief of his old tribe. 


Gov. James B. Frazier has been 
nominated for United States Senator 
by the Democratic caucus of the 
Tennessee Legislature to succeed 
Senator Bate, who died last week. 
The vote was by acclamation, no oth- 
er name being presented. Frazier 
will be succeeded as Governor by 
John I. Cox, president of the Sen- 
ate. 


The Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut has handed down a decision in 
the Bennett will case, in which Wil- 
liam J. Bryan has figured as a possi- 
ble beneficiary to the extent of $50,- 
000, as provided in a “sealed letter” 
left by Mr. Bennett, and finds no er- 
ror. The decision cuts Mr. Bryan 
out of the bequest. 


Proceedings for disbarment have 
been entered in the Circuit Court at 
Marianna, Fla., against B. S. Lid- 
don, former Chief Justice of Florida. 
The charges allege deceit and official 
misconduct, unprofessional acts and 
dishonesty. The matter has created 
a sensation all over the State. 


If the figures are anywhere near 
accuracy, the battle of Mukden is the 
most tremendous of modern times, 
and the heart sickens at the scenes 
of slaughter and suffering, with per- 
haps 50,000 dead human beings scat- 
tered over the Manchurian fields and 
a far larger number bearing the pains 
of wounds and jolting as they best 
can. Among the Japanese _ spoils 
were 60 large guns, 60,000 rifles, 
200,000 shells, 25,000,000 rounds of 
small ammunition, and enormous 
quantities of stores, fuel, food, and 
wagons. 


AGRICULTURAL LIME. 


Plain Shell Lime, per bag 
Kiln-dried Special Lime, per bag.. 75 cents 


Write for Prices on Ton and Car Lots, 


Shipments made in any quantity desired. 
one bag to car load. 


T. C. Andrews & Co., 


NORFOLK, VA, 














NOW IS THE TIME 


to plant Alfalfa, Red Clover, 
Snap Beans, Vetch or Peanuts. 


itro-Culture 


for either of them mailed to 
any address upon receipt of 


$2.00 for Acre Package. 














ARENDELL & CO., 


Sh ein ai ee 


RALEIGH, N. C., 


State Agents for the only thor- 
i 8 equipped and authen- 
tic Laboratory except the Gov- 
ernment itaelf. ; 3: :::: 

















‘Blakeslee’ 


@ Engine 

Why should you clin to the old 
method of doing your work, when, 
at a very small investment you can 
buy a little engine especially adapt- 
ed to pumping, feed grinding, 
churning, corn shredding and all 
kinds of farm work. Write at once 
for prices on the **BlaKeslee’’ 
Farm Engine and ask for G 


catalog of irrigation and spraying 
| outfits, 


WHITE-BLAKESLEE 
MFG. CO., 
Birmingham, Ala 
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A Fine 
Corn Crop 


h 
or, in fact, any other crop on earth, 

easil roduced if you fertilize 
Tr ‘iberally with 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. 


ey are made of superior imported potash salts, 
ype tat sn and phosphates, by themostexpert 
and successful fertilizer men in the world. In- 
sist on getting these brands—take no other. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write us for 
information, to the city nearest you. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEM. CO., 


Richmond, V4., Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, 8. C., Durham, N.C., 
Memphis, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga. 
ontgomery, Alabama. 
Charleston, 8, C. 








BEATS ALL the corn planters 
for planting corn. Beats all the 
cotton planters for planting cot- 
ton, Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel- 
vet beans, 
ripen pong — 
sorghum. Z ave never 
ete. = made a claim 
ii for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres: 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


(COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is simp, and EAsy TO RUN. It lasts many years with little or no 
repairs. Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 

CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 

e 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Biggs Treatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
tural agencies. No medicines are used. The Biggs 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative, 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 
disease, write me for free literature which explains 
my method. I will also send numerous testimo- 
nials from well-known people whom I have cured. 
Do not postpone the matter—you may forget it’ 
Write to-day. 


ANDREW C. BICCS, 


228 E. Washington St., 
GREENSBORO, - - - N.C. 











And R. R. Agency —We FINE THOROUGHBRED Buffs, Wy2- 

Learn Telegraphy alsotrain you for the U.S, dottes, for Sale. Piser andi Riddell Strain. 

Signal Corps. School established 17 years. | Nine entries at Raleigh, N. C. Averase 

Cheap board, low tuition, and our plan in- | score 92; won on cock second; cockere!s 

sures position Catalogue ree. GA. TELE- | first and second; pullets second and fourt!. 

GRAPH COLLEGE, Senoia, Ga. ges es score 1853. Price pot pe £4.00. 

>, H. POINDE)? N.C. 

“ ROYALL BLUE STRAIN” Barred Plym- —— 
outh Rocks—barred to the skin—Royally ae : * 

bred—Heavy layers. Eggs from prize-win- When writing advertisers please 














$1.25 per 15. J. KR. MOORE, Caroleene, N. C. mention this paper 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


os 








Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given 
¢12,500 for a library at Livingston 
College, the colored institution at 
Salisbury. 

On the 10th inst. the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination of Hunter 
Sharp, of North Carolina, as consul 
at Keobe, Japan. 

Governor Glenn has accepted an 
invitation to deliver the commence- 
ment address at the colored A. & M. 
College in Greensboro, April 27th. 


It is announced that the bucket 
shops or exchanges in various parts 
of the State have united in the mat- 
ter of retaining counsel for the pur- 
pose of contesting the anti-bucket 
shop law passed by the recent Legis- 
lature. 

Raleigh dispatch: It was decided 
to-day by the building committee of 
the A. & M. College to have no in- 
terruption in the work on the agri- 
eultultural building. The contract 
had only been let for exterior work, 
but to-day a further contract was 
given for. completion, so it can be 
equipped for the opening of the fall 
term. 

Fayetteville dispatch 15th: At a 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bank of Fayetteville, which was 
closed during February by reason of 
shortages in the aecounts of Cashier 
Haigh and Teller Myrover, to the 
amount of about thirty thousand dol- 
lars, it was to-day determined to re- 
organize the bank with a_ capital 
stock reduced from $163,000 to $100,- 
000, 


State Auditor B. F. Dixon finds 
that the cost of the Legislature just 
adjourned was $69,179.16, and there 
may be odds and ends yet to come in 
that will run it up to $70,000. The 
cost of the 1903 session was $67,000. 
Possibly a thousand dollars of the 
additional eost of the recent session 
was due to expenses connected with 
the Code Commission and the Code 


Committee. 
| 


' 


It is a matter of note that Repub- 
licans in the last Legislature passed 
a resolution expressing their thanks 
and appreciation for the courtesy 


and uniform consideration shown 
them throughout the session. This 
polite aetion is ereditable to both 
Democrats and Republicans, and 


shows that when the political heelers 
are far removed men can meet one 
another in the open. 


After June 1, 1905, the standard 
weight of a bushel of corn meal in 
North Carolina shall be 48 pounds, 
and all bags shall contain two bush- 
els or one bushel or one-half bushel 
or one-fourth bushel or one-eighth 
bushel respectively, each bag to be 
marked whether tthe meal is bolted 
or unbolted, the amount it contains 
aud the weight. But this act does 
hot apply to the retailing. of meal 
direct to customers from bulk stock 
When priced and delivered by actual 
Weight or measure. 





WINSTON-SALEM’S LINE. 


New South Bound Railroad Proposed 
for a Coal Route. 


The Board of Trade of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., announces that the 
Winston-Salem South Bound Rail- 
way Co., recently chartered by the 
North Carolina Legislature, has heen 
organized, and the Board further 
says that the prospects,for building 
the line are bright, provided suifi- 
cient encouragement in the matter 
of rights of way are secured and 
corporate subscriptions from coun- 
ties, townships, owns and cities are 
made. The city of Winston-Salem 
has already taken steps preliminary 
to voting on a liberal subscription. 
Other places south of Winston-Sa- 
lem have been invited to send dele- 
gates to a meeting to be held at that 
city to consider the railroad propo- 
sition. 


The plan as outlined is to build a 
line about 80 miles long from Win- 
ston-Salem southward to connect 
with the Seaboard Air Line and the 
Atlantic Coast Line either at 
Wadesboro or Hamlet, N. C. This 
would give a new and short route to 
Charleston, S. C., and other points. 
It is particularly claimed that it 
would form a direct connection be- 
tween the coal fields and the whole 
of the Atlantic seaboard. It would 
eonnect the Norfolk & Western and 
the Southern Railway on the north 
with the Seaboard Air Line and the 


Atlantie Coast Lin@ on the south.— 


Manufacturers Record. 





USED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 15 


YEARS. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.:—I have been using Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam over fifteen 
years, with good results, in my fam- 
ily, for sore throat. Also on my 
stock, mostly for fistula. I have 
never failed to cure every horse that 
I have used Gombault’s Caustie Bal- 
sam on. It never leaves a blemish 
after using, the hair coming back 
the same color, where other remedies 
leave great scars. I have taken off 
blemishes on horses with Caustic 
Balsam.—Julius M. Utz, Hampton, 
Ky., January 25, 1904. 





FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS. 


BACTERIA OR NITRO-CULTURE for Alfalfa, Red Clover, Soy Beans, Peas, 
Vetch, etc,, by mail, $2 per package, enough to inoculate one acre. 





Alfalfa Seed, A Fancy, per pound -.........- intl eile nitaaihsibntnsn-seonstbiag .16% cents 
Alfaite Heed, Ceased, oer seated ....... ..- nnn os aseececcaucs tt. Boa 
Alfalfa Seed, by mail, per pound_..... Ee 
Alfalfa Seed, inocculated, per pound, by mail......__........_-.. ---. 30 cents 


Alfalfa Seed, A Fancy, $10.00 per bushel; Alfalfa Seed, Choice, per bushel, 
$7.50; Red Clover, Choice, $8.00 per bushel; Seamless Bags, 18 cents each extra, 


GRASS SEED: . 
Timothy, choice, $1.55 per bushel; Orchard, choice, $1.55; Red Top, 6%c. 
per pound; Bermuda grass, 4oc. per pound. 


ONION SETS : 
Yellow Danders, $2.50 per bushel; Silver Skins, $2.75 (packages extra). 


German Millet, $1.50 per bushel (sack 18c, extra); Soja Beans, $1.60 per bushel. 


SEED POTATOES : 
Maine or Northern Grown Northern Rose, $2.20; Houlton Rose, $2.75; 
Beauty of Hebron, $2.10; Wood’s Earliest, $3.20; Early Ohio, $3.00; White 
$3.10; Red Bliss, $3 75; Peerless, $2.10; Burbank, $2.10; Improved Peach 
Blow, $2.75. . 
Second Crop: Early Rose, $3.35; Red Bliss, $375; Wood’s Earliest, $3.60; 
White Bliss, $3.50. 
OATS: 
White Spring, 47c.; Black Mixed Spring, 46c.; Red Rust Proof, 51c.; Burt or 
o-Day, 70¢c. 
on The above prices f. o. b. Richmond, Va., subject to market changes. 
Plows and Plow Castings of every description. Shovels, Hoes, Forks, Rope, 
Trace Chains, Back Bands, etc. 
Field Fencing, Poultry Netting, Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Wagons, 
Corn and Cotton Planters, etc. No general catalog. 
Write for special prices on anything you wish to buy. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


N. C. State Farmers Alliance, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Another Mark Down! 


We found two hundred ane sixty-seven suits in our stock (after inventor ) 
which no doubt are here on account of the slump in cotton, which caused a fall- 
ing off in the sale of popular-priced goods. 

Our line of fine and finest winter suits were never as few as theyare now. We 
have too many suits ranging in prices from $15, $13.50, $12 and $10, 

For quick selling we mark them all at— 


$8.88. 


The price in most of ’em will cover about the cost of the material, with trim- 
ming, cutting and making thrown in. £ 
Every suit is of this saason’s creation, not an old pattern in the lot. It’s only 
for you to decide whether to save about half the price of a suit by buying now, or 


wait and pay full price later in the year. Samples of the suits in the jbig corner 


Spring Clothes. 


Two-thirds of our Spring Suits are here now—if it suits your convenience 
would like for you to see them and try on a few of the coats—it will not be diffi- 
cult to convince you that we ought to do the biggest Spring Suit business, j udging 
by the sales we’ve made to those who looked iast week. 

You get better cloth, better trimmings, better —— and be fitted as good 
as any tailor can fit you, even at twice the price you pay here. 


3a>°The Pants Sales Goes on this Week Yet. 


S. BE RWANGER 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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The Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 














A COMPLETE 


Outfit 


Simple, 
Practical, Sure. 


No. 2—Capacity, 400 
3-lb. Cans per day, 


PRICE, $i0. 


This size is especially 
adapted for saving 


‘* HOME GOODS,” 


and starting farmers 
and others in the can- 
ning business. We can 
furnish any size, from 
the smallest Home Can- 
ner toa complete “city 
lant.” Full instruc- 
fons with each outfit. 
Write us at once for full 
information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, N, C, 
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Wood’s Grass 
Clover Seeds. 


For clean fields and clean crops, 


Sow Wood’s Trade Mark Seeds, 


the best qualities obtainable. 


Wood’s Seed Book gives the 
fullest information about Grasses 
and Clovers, best time and 
methods of seeding, kinds best 
adapted to different soils, quan- 
tities to seed per acre, best com- 
binations for hay or pasturage, 
and much other information of the 
greatest value to every farmer. 


Wood’s Seed Book is mailed free on re- 
quest. Write for it, and Special 
Price List of Farm Seeds. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
WOOD'S SEEDS 


—_A warded-—— 


GRAND PRIZE - ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
GOLD MEDAL - PARIS, 1900. 


Plant Excelsior Seed Cotton 


AND GET RICH. 


Excelsior Cotton fruits closer and faster 
than any cotton on earth; will produce two 
bolls same space and time ordinary cotton 
does one. Won Gold Medal Cotton Charles- 
ton a Price (10 bushel lots) $1.00 
per bushel. 


MARLBORO PROLIFIC CORN 


will yield 50 per cent. more corn. than any 
other corn. mium corn at Georgia and 
also South Carolina Experiment Stations. 
Price, $2.50 per bushel. 

Write for circular “How to Grow Three 
Bales Per Acre.” 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
CHERAW, 8. C. 


MARLBORO 


PROLIFIC SEED CORN. 


This is a well-known Southern field va- 
rietty, and for the last five years. has stood 
well at the lead of a long list’ of varieties at 
Georgia “ty Station. Seed guaran- 
teed ety rice F. Q. B. 75 cents per peck, 
$1.25 half bushel, $2.00 per bushel. 


H. A. M’'GEE, 
Honea Path, S. C. 































$ -80 For 
i 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 











PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


EXCURSION 


ans A) seein 


Havana, Cuba, March 29, 30, 1905 





Seaboard takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing another personally con- 
ducted excursion from North Caro- 
lina points to Havana, Cuba, and re- 
turn, March 29-30. 

Rate of one fare plus $2.00 for the 
round trip, including meals and 
berth while on steamer will apply. 
Tickets will be sold for trains on 
March 29, good leaving Port Tampa 
on steamer the night of March 30th, 
final limit to leave Havana April 
13th, allowing passengers until April 
19th to return to destination. 

Stop-overs will be allowed south 
of. Jacksouville, which govern the 
stop-over of regular winter tourist 
tickets. 

As this excursion is limited to 150 
people, parties should advise at once 
relative to securing their Pullman 
accommodations, as no one will be 
permitted on same without first hav- 
ing made reservations. 

For time-tables, rates and reserva- 
tions apply to 

CHAS. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
H. A. MORSON, C. P. & T. A., 


Raleigh, N, C. 





SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. 











MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 
Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


Among the guests that were a lit- 
tle late at our rainy day card party 
but none the less weleome when ar- 
rived, is a letter from J. P. Giltner, 
of Kentucky, who says: 

“T may be a little late to your Pos- 
tal party, but shall hope for a wel- 
come nevertheless. Let us look at 
the second verse of poem number II. 
(Here everybody get their Farmer 
of February 24, and look). 

The eave spout gushes its frothy 
streams, 

Whence the rain barrel fills and over- 
flows 

Its sides, and the slate roof blacker 

Through the murk and mist; the 
gleams 

From room to room, housewife goes 
lest the windows be 

Unshut, and peers through the sod- 
den pall. 

Now I think the author intended 
to have added “seems” after “black- 
er” in line 3, or was he like Hamlet 
who knew not “seems” ? 

Though it seems that “seems” was 
slighted, yet poor “gleams” in the 
following line has even worse treat- 
ment. It looks to me as if gleams 
was like the general who could neith- 
er retreat, advance or stand still. 
Now let’s substitute “and” for “the” 
before gleams and see if the poem 
will not be improved.” 

Here is the verse in the original 


copy: 


“The evespout gushes its frothy 
streams 

Whence the rain barrel fills and over- 
ows 

Its sides, and the slate roof blacker 
gleams 


Through the murk and mist; the 
housewife goes 
From room to room, lest the win- 


dows be 

Unshut, and peers through the sod- 
den pall ; 

Without; and the rain beats end- 
lessly 

With mist like a wet cloak over all.” 


+ + 


There is another verse 1 did not 
give you before; here it is: 


“The herdsman lowers his broad hat 
brim 
To a sheltering slant, and the rain 
drops fall 
From the beaded edge of the low- 


ered rim : 
To a" oilskin coat that envelops 
all 


His length; the guiding collie stops 

To shake from his sides the glis- 
tening drops 

That mats the mass of his silken 


locks.” 
* 2 @ 


Please right here get your March 
7th Farmer and nut Joe Lineoln’s 
poem, “Kind-er Like a Stormy Day” 
right in after this No. 2 poem. It 
acts like an antidote to the dismal, 
dolorous, doleful, dangerous, dam- 
aging spirit-dampness that precede 


1t. 
* + 


In a further chat Mr. Giltner says, 
“My favorite authors are Scott 





I like Ivanhoe, Mar- 


Lammermocr 


and Hemans. 
mion and Bride of 
more than Scott’s other works. I 
hardly think the poems of Mrs. He- 
mans have been fully appreciated.” 
An encouraging caller is Jonas C. 
Williams, of Warren County, whose 


words are a sunbeam to. US. He 
writes: 
r 
“T am a constant reader of The 
Progressive Farmer and Cotton 


Plant, and might say ‘paid up sub- 
scriber.’ [That sounds good, doesn’t 
it Mr. Farmer-Cotton Plant?] I al- 
ways read with interest the Sunshine 
column. Enclosed you will find a 
few stamps. You may enter my 
name on the list of Sunshiners. I 
feel in my heart that you are doing 
a great and noble work and pray our 
Heavenly Father’s richest blessings 
upon you. I think The Progressive 
Farmer a most excellent paper.” 

Thank you, brother. If there were 
lots more like you, there would be no 
empty stockings in our bonnie land. 
I am sure as soon as our Sunshine 
Society is better known there will be 
many to help fill them by another 
year instead of there being little 
feet without any stockings to fill. 

From Mrs. Johnnie Outland and 
Mrs. B. R. Edgerton, of Wayne, 
comes a beam, sending us the names 
of some shut-ins, and saying: “We 
write for Constitution and By-Laws 
of Sunshine Society. Mrs. Ransier, 
we are glad you are doing what you 
are. We believe the Lord will bless 
your work. We wish you much suce- 
cess in your work.” 

Yes, dear sisters, the Lord is bless- 
ing me when I vet such letters as 
yours. And the work, is it not His? 
Surely the blessing follows or rather 
accompanies, if we just keep heart. 

Now, where do you think our next 
ealler is from? You could 
“guess” or “reckon”’—from “way 
across the “big pond,” over in Hol- 
land. 

Mrs. C. and 
wants to join our Birthday Cirele. 
She says: “I think that is a very 
pleasant idea indeed, especially for 
lonely Sunshiners as I 


never 


Gererands, writes 


am _ here. 
Please, may I send you my address 
and date of birth, and when I re- 
port the letters may I enclose Dutch 
stamps as yearly dues? Faithfully 
yours in Sunshine or Shade, 
MRS. C. GERCRANDS, 
Drabbe Vlamingstarst 53 Delft, 
‘Holland. 
Date of birth, 22nd May, 1876.” 
Dear Sunshiners, who will write 
to her and weleome her into our 
Southern Sunshine Circle? And if 
she sends stamps, who of you will 
buy? Who of you would like to ex- 
change some of Uncle Sam’s for one 


of the little Dutch engravings? 
& * ~* 


All, each ‘and 


again. 
This party has awakened our 
Poa ; 
sleepy ’Shiners who were napping, 
and everybody seems so pleased that 


we are planning for another card 
party soon. 


i Get ready. You don’t need to 
dress up,” just come as you are. 


everybody, all 





Do you wish to buy anything{ Sec 
if it is not advertised in our eol- 
umns. If not, write to the Editcr. 





n° 
Kain 


The quality and quantity of the 
crops depend on a sufficiency o: 





Potash 


in the soil. Fertilizers which are 
low in Potash will never prod 
satisfactory results. - 

Every farmer should be familiar with th 
proper proportions of ingredients that 
make the best fertilizers for every | 
crop. We have pubiished a series 0! 
containing the latest researches on ¢! 
important subject, which we will se: 
if you ask. Write now while you ¢ 
it to the 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—95 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—224 South Broad St: 








Biggs Seed Corn! 
The most prolific variety. 


Test Farm experiments.) 
per acre. 


Per Peck. $1, Bushel, 3, 
No orders less than peck. 
Address NOAH BIGGS, 
Scotland Neck, N, (, 


__ (See report of 
7D to luv bushels 























THE STAY THAT STAYS 


makes the flimsiest wire fe:ce 
firm and staunch. 


farmers. 

Easy to handle as nails—no ia- 
chine required. Sells like hot 
cakes. 

AGENTS 
make $25 to $0 a week easi!)— 
some make much more. Exclu- 
Sive territory and most liberal 
terms. Samples can be carried in 
pocket. A rare chance for the ian 
who wants to give it either al! or 
part of histime. 8B. B. FENCE CO. 

P. O. Box C—286, Pittsburg, |’. 









FOR SALE. 


We offer for February or March 
shipment, several thousand bushels of 
Clay, Whippoorwill, mixed and 
white feas.”’ 











500 bushels of Soja beans. 

200 bushels of Burt, go day oats. 

200 bushels of re-cleaned Buck- 
wheat. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes. 

5 choice Berkshire pigs. f 

Pit Game ‘eggs. 














— 


PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, | 
Pecan Trees 
Standard Varietie-. 


Hickory, N C. 
0 Send for Price-Lixt. 


BEAR’S PECAN NURSERIES, Palatka 


Fiorida 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, “Vie cinsA., 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 























a 


Eimwood Nurseries: 


Alfalfa bacteria soil, from five-year" 0/4 
field, at $1.00 per 100 pounds f. o. b. Midlo- 
thian. 

Also Splendid Strawberry Plants ©' ear’ 
liest, medium and latest varieties at 5 cen" 
per 100, $3.00 per 1,000. 

Fruit, Shade, Ornamental Trees and 
Plants after November ist. Catalogue 
application. Address : 
J. B. WATKINS & BRO., Hallsboro, ¥* 











Biggest little thing ever offered to (A 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COT 





re a 


TON PLANT. 















TEACHERS’ READING COURSE, 


: ected by Miss ADA V. WOMBLE, Ral- 
on: C., to who all correspondence re- 


garding the Course should be aadressed. 














_ 


— 


Thomas Jefferson—I. . 
following is the first of several 
- on Thomas Jefferson, de- 

| to supplement the book in the 


1) 


artic: 


slg lit ( 


Course. 

Qn the first page, the author 
speaks of him thus: “By birth an 
aristocrat, by nature he was a dem- 
erat.” 


‘Mr. Morse after describing the 
rich Virginia planters—the aristoc- 
racy—cdeeclares that Jefferson 
born “rather upon the outskirts than 
tuaily within the saered limits of 


was 


the charmed circle.” Snowdon, in 
Wales, so the family tradition said, 
was the home of the first American 
Jefferson. From his mother, Jane 
Randolph, according to Morse, came 
the strain of patrician blood of 
which Jefferson afterwards spoke 
with a characteristic sneer. He was 
accustomed to say that his mother’s 
family traced “their pedigree far 
back in England and Seotland, to 
which let every one aseribe the faith 
and merit he chooses.” 


Shadwell plantation, in Albemarle 
County, Jefferson’s birth-place, was 
named tor the parish in London 
where his mother was born. 

Ilis father was eolonel of his coun- 
ty, and a member of the House of 
Burgesses.—dying when Thomas was 
only fourteen years old. 

The family being comfortably pro- 
vided for, in spite of the death of 
his father, Jefferson obtained as good 
an education as was possible in Vir- 
gina. William and Mary College 
which he attended, was at Williams- 
burg, northeast from Jamestown, 
and in the peninsular between the 
James and York Rivers: It was the 
capital of the eolony and his rela- 
tlouship with the Randolphs opened 
to him the best houses. Coneerning 
the story of his studying fifteen 
hours a day, Morse speaks rather 
saying: 
afterward, in 1808, he wrote: 
toa grandson a sketch of this period 
of his life, composed in his moral 

vein; in it he draws a 
| picture of his own preco- 
aud unnatural virtue, and is 
himself obliged to gaze in surpri3e 
Upon one so young and yet so good 
amid crowding temptations. With- 


1. 3 1] 
Sxeptically 


és 
? 
Lone 


and didact Ce 
beautifu 


C1OUS 


out sharing in this generous admira- 
tion, we must not doubt that he was 
sufticiently studious and sensible, for 
he had a natural thirst for informa- 
tion, and he always afterward ap- 
reared a broadly educated man.” 

He liked the classies, preferred 
mathematics and natural philosophy, 
but had a distaste for ethics and 
metaphysics, sneering at them even 
in ‘his youth. His reading. was ex- 
tensive, but he cared nothing for 
novels. After graduation, he read 
law in the office of the distinguished 
George Wythe, who, by the way, had 
for his private secretary Henry 
Clay. 

Some of Jefferson’s letters, writ- 
ten at this time, show that he was 
fond of the girls. Some of their 
names were Sukey Potter, Judy Bur- 


well, and a certain Belinda. To the 
latter he made rather a_ peculiar 
proposition—that, in spite of the 


fact that he loved her, he should go 
to Kurdpe for an indefinite period; 
upon his return he would finally and 
openly commit himself. The young 
lady refused so magnaminous an 
offer and soon wedded another. 

His career as a lawyer’ began 








when he was twenty-four years old; 
he married at the age of twenty- 
nine, Mrs. Skelton, the daughter of 
a rich lawyer who soon died. Jef- 
ferson, himself, owned a farm of 
5,000 acres, and fifty-two slaves. He 
was getting $3,000 a year from his 
profession and $2,000 from his farm. 
He bade fair to become a_ very 
wealthy man. 

Although his income from the law 
was large, yet farming was his pas- 
sion. His enthusiasm for  agricul- 
ture never waned. In a list he once 
made of things he had tried to do 
for his country, he mentions along 
with Declaration of Independence. 
the importation of olive plants 
from Marseilles into South Carolina 
and Georgia, and of heavy upland 
rice from Africa into the same 
States, in the hope that it might 
supersede the culture of the wet rice 
so pestilential in the summer. “The 
greatest service,” he is quoted as 
saying, “which can be rendered to 
any country is, to add a useful plant 
to its culture, especially a bread 
grain; next in value to bread is oil.” 
He said also: “Those who labor in 
the earth are the chosen people of 
God, if he ever had a chosen people, 
whose breasts he has made his pecu- 
liar deposit for substantial and gen- 
uine virtue.” Generally speaking, he 
declared, a state is sound just in 
proportion to the proportion of hus- 
bandmen in its citizenship. 





BREEDERS’ 





The Laying Queen’ 


6 

Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn; large Egg Strain. Also 
Barred and White Plym- 
outh Rocks, and Buff Or- 
pingtons, Prolific egg pro- 
ducers. Eggs $100 per 15. 


VALLEY VIEW POULTY FARM, 
D. A. MCLAUGHLIN, Prop., Vass, N.C. 








S. C. Brown Leghorns 


exclusively; quality good; eggs $1.00 per 15; 
satistaction guaranteed. 
D, 8. THORNBURG, Cherryville, N. C. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAND 
CHINAS, prize-winning families, 

100 White Plymouth Rock, also Barred. 

Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square Garden 
prize-winners, F acre wieghs 50% Ibs., hens 
26 lbs. White Hollands from prize-winners. 

ALBEMARLE PROLIFIC SEED UORN, 16334 
bushels shelled grain to the acre. 

A HEAD STOCK FARM 

SAmM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 





SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
©. ©. Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and most 
noted up-to-date Te this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. 1 at “live and let 


live’’ prices, 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 








Jv. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 
ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the N.C. 
State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. D. No. 7. 


Breeders of S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, B. P. 
Rocks, Sherwoods, S. C. Black Minorcas, 
Cornish Indian Games, and Pekin Ducks. 

Our birds are bred to win not only the 
blue, but all other colored ribbons. Heve 
been exhibiting for several years, but never 
sacrifice utility for show points. Eggs for 
hatching from any of the above, 15 to set- 
ting, $1.50 Circulars, with show record, free. 
Send for them. 


ALSO PURE JERSEY RED HOGS. 


We manufacture Incubators and Brooders 
that are as good as the best. 








t 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE  $ 


-—— .0OF OUR -— 


Prize Matings of the 





“Utiitg’ Breeds 


AND PRICE-LIST OF EGGS 


| 





If you can get as good elsewhere, just 
look up our winuings at 
St. Louis and Raleigh.: : 
Also headquarters for deep milking 
high typo Jerseys; iGolden Lads and 
get of Trevarth. Choice large Eng- 
lish Berkshires, 


Billtmore Farms BILTMORE, N.C 
OPP PPE ELA EPI EPP LEE Lege 


EDGEWOOD STOGK FARM. 


DORSET SHEEP—The farmer’s sheep for 
Early Lambs. 

RED POLL CATTLE—The fa mer’s cat- 
tle for Beef and Milk. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—The farmer’s 
Chics ene for all purposes. 

P SCOTCH COLLIES—T ne farmer’s faithful 
riend. 

SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER: Choice fall Ram 
Lambs from imported ewes. A Bull Calf of 
gnt-edge breeding, Majiolini and Rufus 

lood. Extra fine Cockerels at $2.00 now. 
Sable Pups, full white marks, just ready for 
Christmas gifts. H. B. ARBUCKLE. 

Maxwelton, W. Va. 


Oakwo 0 d r arm 


Jerseys and Berkshires. 


























80 Herd of A. J. C. C. Jerseys to 
select 11uin. 


BULLS IN USE: 





Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. Sul- 
tan of Biltmore, No, le 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs, 
mated for breeding, sired by Blun s. 


of Biltmore, No. 71459, and Highclese 
Star 8rd, No. 57951. : 
Pigs from two to four months old, 
$10 to $25 per pair; single pig $5 to $15. 
All stock shipped guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
NEWTON, N. C. 











Essex Pigs, South Sheep 
and Angus Calves... . 


A few choice Pigs (Sows) and three growl 
Sows; also some (1904) Spring Lambs on hana 
yet. Une fine Decr. Angus male Calf, entitled 
to registry, and some half grade Angus Heif- 
ers, 3 to 6 months old; 3 young Guernse 
Cows, 2 to 3 yearsold. Your orders solicited. 

L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Berkshire PIGS 
FOR SALE. 

Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 



























~ NORFOLK, VA., 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LP. LP. ° 'e 





See that the Trade Mark is on 


ee o™,° . © oso ~~ : 





For Over Twenty Years 


oyster 


E 








i 





Have Held the Record in North Carolina. 


FARMERS’ BONE, For Cotton. 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 
Ask you dealer for ROYSTER’S GOODS, and don’t take substitutes. For sale everywhere. 





F. S, ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


ertilizers 





ORINOCO, For Tobacco. 


Every Bag. None Genuine Without It. 











TARBORO, N. C., 
MACON, GA. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


s DeLOACH: PATENT 


i ringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 

Avoid imitators epeon Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 
Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 
Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box 902, Atlanta, Ga. 








THE T. G. WILSON 
Fruit and Vegetabie Canner. 


The only complete one on the market. 
Saves time, fuel and labor. Needs neither 
cook stove nor furnace. The Canner weighs 
only 27 pounds, and can be used either 
within doors or out under the treeg. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb, caris. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans day. 

If you should buy any other Canner on 
on the market, you will regret it after seeing 


THE T. G. WILSON. 
ga@s” Send for circuiar. Address, 


E. H. & S. M. WILSON, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 














DEAD WEEDS—LIVE crops 


IMPROVED WEEDER bas square spring steg 
wai ak cee points, narrow in the body and of great Hexibility—the 
most important essential of a weeder. Do not slash nor bruise the young 

plants as flat teeth do. Never clog, give greaterclearance. The teeth 
being square, never break. The frame is made of strong, fiey. 
ible, angle steel—handles and shafts are adjustable. Send for free 
circular, The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best, 


THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., 506 Queen St., York, Pa, 

































































g 1d 

nly perfect machine for hulling and cleaning fie 
peas Pref: A in one operation. They are made of better = 
rial, better pull , better finished and do better work than any = er 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suft you. Don’t be fooled into a 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 


ler. Catalogue free. 


Ghattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 60.,, 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 


Investigate the Liddell Line 
of 
Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Cotton Ginning Machinery, Ete, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE DESCRIBING THE 


Murray Ginning and Cleaning System. 











All inquiries from parties in South Carolina, and in North Carolina east of 
Durham, should be addressed to 





All others to 


LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


GIBBES MACHINERY; COMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 
P iyor! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 


something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green with envy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- € ona | three bales per 
come disgusted trying to catch them the acre. Pamphlet is free and 


old-fashioned way. It’s something new and | tells you how to make it. 


cheap. It catches at all seasons—some. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


thing no other tackle willdo. It will tickle 
Winter Laying Strain e BS, 71.00 ~ Sitting 





The bu yer of farm implements wants the best his money can buy. He wants imple- 
mentsthat require the least trouble to operate; least expense in repairs; easiest in 
draft; greatest incapacity, that do the work the best. Inthe Johnston No. 10 
Mower he gets just what he wants—nothing hedon’t want. It is the best that 
brains and long experience.can produce or money can buy,%Q\ and we can give 
you reasons why. We have only space here to hint at some of them, but our 
free Mower booklet gives them all—shows the parts in detail and tells you why 
the Johnston No. 10 isthe cheapest mower to buy. It tells why its three pawls 
prevent lost motion; why its draft is so evenly 

divided; shows its Steel Roller Bearings 

which make it lightest in draft; shows its brass 

bushings which prevent heating; tells why it cuts 

clean, runs quietly—why it is the mower you 

want. This booklet will post you on the vital 

mower points you ought to know (\. and costs but 

& postal to get information that may save you 

many dollars and much disap- pointment. 

Will also send our 1905 catalog which shows 

the Johnston farm implements that captured 

the highest award at St. Louis. 


The Johnston Harvester Co. 
Box C-7 Batavia, N. Y. 


ie planter write to B. 
W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for 
history and descriptive cir- 
cular of his EXTRA PRO- 
LIFIC Cotton and price of 
seed. Quick maturing, 





ou to see it catch house and musk rats. 
llustrated catalog of prices and testimnni- 

of 15, Express Prepaid. T AS P. WHAR- 
TON, R. D. 8, Washington, N. C. 


als for the asking. 
For Sale. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 
Buff Langshans, Opingtons, Wyandottes, 


4 fj \ Barred Rocks, Cornish Indians. 


\ i 
war Prices Reasonable. 
. ; Eggs $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30. 
P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 














Money for Work. 


We want farmers and farmers’ sons to take 
orders for the Premier Broadcast Seed Sower; 


Ladin ADJUSTABLE 


“Weeder and Cultivator. ‘PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATORSAND BROODERS® 


Ma ae 


See ne enn memantine. ohn 


Makes sure crops, increases yield. Kills weeds 
Stirs soil, preserves moisture at plant roots. 1M 
feet wide, narrows to 30 ins. Famous Hallock 
flat tooth (under license). Ask for book of many 
photographed field scenes 

of weeder at work. 


KEYSTONE 
Cultivator Attachment 


(INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS—W hen youthink of going off 
to school, write for College Journal and Spe- 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Short- 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 

King’s Business Potlese, Raleigh. 


N. C., or Charlotte - ©. |We aiso 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., by mail] 





sows all kinds of grain, grass seed, millet 
and fertilizers broadcast rapidly and more 
even than by hand. Every farmer and gard- 
ener needs one, and will buy when offered 
an opportunity. $4.00 a day for active work- 
ers. If you need money for work, send $2.00 
for sample by —— or freight, with liberal 
terms, or stamp for partirulars. Address at 
once, J. E. RUE, Littleton, N.C. 





acknowledged by experts to be the 
most profitable machines made. 
Winners of 385 First Prizes. Write 
for free catalog with proof and val- 
g uable information for beginners. 
i Prairie State Incubator Co. 
Box 4144, Homer City, Pa: 





for any cultivator. Runs 

on the row, where shovels 

can’t go. Weeds, cultivates, un- 
cevers corn, levels. Makescorn 
cultivation complete. Send for circu- 
lars of Weeders, Cultivators and 
Attachments. Free. 

KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO.. 
1563 N. Beaver Street, York, Pa: 


The Most Extensively Used Corn Planter in the South. 
“THE STAR.” 


With and Without Fertilizer At- 
tachment. 

The Corn Planter Made Especi- 
ally for Southern Corn and Pea 
Planting. 





"PETTY-REID CO., 


(Successors to R. 8. Petty) 
Greensboro, N. C., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Ries I ene 


Buggies, Wagons, Implements, 


Engines, Harness, Threshers, Bi- 
cycles, Spring Tooth Weeders, 
Cream Separators, Etc. 


General Agents for CUTAWAY HARROW 
CO., HIGGANUM, CONN. 

We can save you money on a Buggy or 
Carriage. Describe your; wants and we will 
submit cuts, specifications and delivered 

riees. Repairs for Cutaway Harrows, 


REMEMBER— 

Ue furnish them with 

40¢ Opener when desired. 
Drops any number of 


z veoprcee acti a ge a a i Uy 
ampion rain rilis, ea warters Wi 
for Anything in Farm Machinery. grains any distance 7 

apart. Drills corn or 


peas. 


eee 


TU well 


Ks WN 


Simple and ac« 2 Py Salt 
curate. 








FEVER-AGUE, MALARIA 
NIGHT SWEATS. - Never 
failed—Will Cure You. Chills 
and life-sapping Night Sweats 


CURE Stop when treatment begins. 


Positive Relief at once for Malarial Sufferers. eetetale sine STARKIKE, ti Richmond, V a. 


Severest cases of this malignant disease Stopped in 10 (Write at Once and Mention this Paper.) 
Days or no pay. Price of treatment $2, In order to ——— 


make One Cure in Every Neighborhood a special . 
THE HEGE SAW MILLS OUR PLANERSare made Solid and Insert¢d To 
Beet Cheapest Patent of best materials and Saws in stock an@ sold 
: ariable Feed—Latest , fully warranted. Try Factory prices. ’ 
a yg on sata them. Mfd. by Write for our Catal st KS 
. SALEM IRON WORKS RON Wo 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Winston-Salem, uC. SA FM dasatem, + © 


treatment will be sent prepaid (in 
plata wrapper) for 25 Cents. 
¥ BC CHEMICAL CO., 
pt. R, 44 Vesey 8t., N.Y. 
~ 




















